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AYN EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A 


position in a school or family. Address K. R. L., Bristol, Pa- 
Box 6 
B OARDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester. 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 





OARDING FOR FAMILIES ON A FARM 
25 miles from Philadelphia, on Jericho Hill. Address 
STEPHEN Betts, Jr. Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 


(\HA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


~“ wants a competent Friend to fill the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8S. HAVILAND, Chappaqua, N Y. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 
terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PascHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





OR COUNTRY BOARDING IN FRIENDS? 


families, see the ‘‘ Repository” at Friends’ Book Store, 8. W. 
corner Race and 15th Streets. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 

ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 








[Paes AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LixvILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


] ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JITUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 

charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 

trust Address “S.,"’ Frignns’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 











PBA CHER WANTED—FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
wishes to engage a lady teacher to teach Latin, French, 
and German. F. E. WILL.I7s, Sec., Glen Cove, L. L 


w4 NTED—A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
boarders at Newtown Friends’ School: daily Stage to Phila., 

and return. Persons can be met at Media or Bryn Mawr stations, 
at reasonable rates by the Supt.,to whom applications can be 
made. James C. STRINGHAM, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa 





CAROLINE RUE, | PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4a@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH > STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Sulks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 

BAUCH'S $2.5 PHOSPHATE 
Of Dealers wonted én unassigned 


RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE CF AMMONIA. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Origina! Manufrs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Raw Gone Phosphate! (7 Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONSCO. PHILADELPHIA PA. 
Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. JenxKrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 





EXEcuTIVE ComMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Rich. E. Carpenter, 





Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, | 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


va. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 


teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


7038 WALNUT St., PHILA’DA, 
38 PaRK Row, NEw York. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 





very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
paper now goee to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
tisement. §@%° When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
AFE Capital, $750,000 
SAFE Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest 
business we have loaned $11,494 
° interest. $7,056,800 of 
6 % - | have been returned 
to Investors with- 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
ward | is the Mortgage Department, 8300 and up- 
wand * Pull ae regarding our various securi- 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
NOW READY. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving acare- 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
th ti f Friend: th 
= bm ge ty ae i. e continent of America. Price, 10 
Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 
S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
QUEEN &C9.924c 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 
tal and Surplus of $1,106,016 ote 
interest and principal 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
In Savings De 
J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
\K of! 
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CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 











WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be i 
superior to all others. Bag 

We would call attention to our Ri . 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 

The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 


quitable 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
PAID IN (CASH), 





DEBENTURES— 
Bea 6 per cent., zuanine ten yon. and based exclusive ely 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ame 

can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th pcpeens. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, . 6 Cts. Roll 
Beautiful Gold Papers, - 15 Cts. Roll 
Felt or Cartridge ers, . - 20 Cts. Roll 
Heavy Embossed Go olds, . - 35 Cts. Roll 


We’ll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 





CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


EE HIVE 





REx 


CARPETINGS. 


“¥ © AXMINSTERS, . 81.50 


~* MOQUETTS,. . | $1.10 to 81.50 
av BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.35 
TAPESTRY °° 60 to 85 cts. 

4 /NGRAINS, . _. 400785 cts. 

__ China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
of 40 yards, 86. to $20. 


LINOLEUMS AND OIL CLOTHS. 
WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 

We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 





1206 MARKET STREET. | 





2212 Wallace Street. | 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


QueEN s,C0. 924 ames 


«| Tt 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 

TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 










DESCRIPTION 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE aon 





LypiA A. Murppry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 





The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3} in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


| MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 


*  * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, Lic- 


| NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvas, 


ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
38 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
| LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
| LOWEL INGRAINS 


\ 
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P Rh NH URST. TELEPHONE No. 118. 
MICHIGAN A VENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Ist. HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBERT STREET 


Opens June 


PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April Ist to November. 

JaMEsS H. PRESTON. 


PRICES 
REASONABLE, 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES | 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH SrrReeEt, Philada. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2h real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8lb of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jers y, Del., Md , Va, W. Va, D C., Ohio, LIL, Wis., Ind Andi 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- | 
ped. 

WM. 8S. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 





LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


A SPECIALTY 


eo WM. HEACOCK, aac 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
= 
| 


| from New York city. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, — 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


—=— 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 


prepare for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. Tomiinson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


| Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca 


tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square; Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 


good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of ‘Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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GRASS AND ROSES. 


I LOOKED where the roses where growing ; 
They stood among grasses and reeds ; 

I said, “‘ Where such beauties are growing 
Why suffer these paltry weeds ?”’ 


Weeping, the poor things faltered 

“We have neither beauty nor bloom ; 

We are grass in the roses’ garden,— 
But our Master gives us this room. 


“ The slaves of a generous Master, 
Borne from a world above, 
We came to this place in His wisdom,— 
We stay to this hour from His love. 


“ We have fed His humblest creatures, 
We have served Him truly and long, 
He gave no grace to our features,— 
We have neither color nor song,— 


“Yet He who has made the roses 
Placed us on the self-same sod ; 
He knows our reason for being,— 
We are grass in the garden of God.” 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 


In the minds of all true Friends there is attached a 
peculiar—an almost reverential interest to the jour- 
nal of George Fox. And this is not incompatible 
with the conviction of his most emphatic doctrine 
that every one is individually capable of guidance by 
the indwelling spirit of Christ, and needs not to de- 
pend upon human aid in the matter of spiritual di- 
rection. In common with all Christians, Friends be- 
lieve in “helps by the way,” and as such value all 
revelations through spiritual travelers in their search 
after truth. 

In the recently published “Autobiography of 
George Fox” from his journal, by Henry Stanley New- 
man of Buckfield, Leominster, England—a notice of 
which not long since appeared in this paper,—there 
is collated in its interesting preface, the expressions 
of many “ men of all classes,” in regard to Fox and 
his journal. As these quotations are of much inter- 
est we append them. 

Speaking of the journal, C, H. Spurgeon says it 
“ well repays the earnest student. It is a rich mine; 
every page of it is precious as solid gold. Books 
nowadays are hammered out, and you get but little 
metal in acres of leaf; but the Journal of George 
Fox contains ingots of gold; truths which require to 
be thought of month by month before you can get to 
the bottom of them. As the great champion of purely 
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{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVI. No. 8065. 


spiritual worship, one is inclined to say with William 
Penn that his epitaph might well be, ‘Many sons 
have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ 
There were some particular truths which it was given 
to him to feel more intensely, and to set forth more 
vehemently and constantly, than any other man of 
his time, or than any other man since his time ; more 
especially the great truth that religion is of the Spirit, 
that it is an inward thing, and is not to be judged 
and weighed, and accounted of according to the ex- 
ternals of a man, but according to his inmost soul. I 
look upon George Fox rather as a practical than as a 
doctrinal man, and as experimentally carrying out in 
his own life the work of the Spirit of God.” 

Sir James Mackintosh says that George Fox’s 
Journal “is one of the most extraordinary and in- 
structive narratives in the world, which no reader of 
competent judgment can peruse without revering the 
virtue of the writer.” 

Coleridge says, “ There exist folios on the human 
understanding and the nature of man, which would 
have a far juster claim to their high rank and celeb- 
rity, if, in the whole huge volume, there could be 
found as much fullness of heart and intellect as bursts 
forth in many a simple page of ‘ George Fox.’ ” 

Dr. Stoughton, in his “Church of the Common- 
wealth,” in speaking of George Fox, says, “ Strong in 
a simple evangelical faith, but without any theologi- 
cal discipline of thought, preferring the words of* 
Scripture to the words of men, he added to all this, 
as the first-fruits of his mystical tendencies, a belief 
in the ‘inward light,’ even the revelation of Christ 
in the soul, not as superseding Holy Scripture, but as 
its necessary witness and gracious supplement. He 
dwelt largely upon redemption through Christ, as 
consisting in a deliverance from sin, not simply from 
its guilt, but from its power.” 

Marsden, in writing of the Puritans, says respect- 
ing George Fox, “A young man of one-and-twenty, 
aroused to the contemplation of his future being, and 
withdrawn by the instant presence of a world unseen 
from the opening charms of life and its joyous pros- 
pects, presents a scene of moral grandeur, with which 
the man who is unaffected must rank amongst the 
most depraved and brutish of his kind. His mission 
rested upon one idea, the greatest that can penetrate 
the mind of man, ‘God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,’” 

A biographer like Colquhoun, in his sketches of 
“Notable Lives,” thus expresses his estimate of 
George Fox’s character: “ The truth is, Fox’s charac- 
ter, like that of many others, had two sides. We find 
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this man of fancies and visions, confronted with con- 
troversialists, Jesuits, lawyers, and puzzling them 
with his subtlety. Now in a court of justice he con- 
fronts the judge, defies the bar, picks flaws in their 
indictment, quotes against them adverse statutes, and 
wrings from baffled judges a reluctant acquittal. 
Then he is in the Protector’s court to meet a man 
hard to dupe. There he plants himself, his hat on 
his head, at Oliver Crom well’s dressing table, engages 
him in loving discourse, sets before him his duty, 
presses on him the policy of toleration, till the iron- 
hearted soldier, first surprised, then attentive, at 
length interested, extends his hand to the Quaker, 
bids him repeat his visit, and tells him if they could 
meet oftener they would be firmer friends. No less 
remarkable are his courage and skill. As storms 
thicken, he is always in front of the battle. Where- 
ever the strife is vehement, there he is—now in Lan- 
cashire, now in Leicester, in Westmoreland, or in 
Cornwall; meeting magistrates, braving them at 
quarter sessions, vanquishing officers, governors of 
castles, and judges. Then he sits down calmly to or- 
ganize, with a forecast equal to that of Wesley, the 
scheme of Quaker polity which has lasted to our 
times. If we smile at the oddity of his language, at 
the cursive missives which he hurls at mayors and 
magistrates, goalers and judges, we find at times a 
caustic style worthy of Hudibras or Cobbett, in 
which he lashes the frippery of the court, or meets 
the casuistry of the Jesuits or Ultra Calvinists ; and 
as we dwell on those words of wisdom in which he 
tells us of his faith, and cheers the drooping heart of 
Cromwell’s daughter, we perceive that he is no com- 
mon man.” 

Thus we see that men of very different types of 
mind, and looking at religious subjects from very 
different standpoints, have found in the autobiogra- 
phy of George Fox a fascination of truthfulness that 
has attracted them wondrously. Each brings out a 
different feature in George Fox’s character, which 
has impressed itself on hisown mind. There is an- 
other author who has shown bis intense appreciation 
of George Fox in his own humorous style, and has 
seen another side of his character, which presents 
some useful lessons if we can humble ourselves to 
learn them from so imaginative a penman. I refer 
to the “ Sartor Resartus” of Thomas Carlyle. 

“ Perhaps the most remarkable incident in modern 
history,” he says, “is not the Diet of Worms, still 
less the battle of Austerlitz, Waterloo, or any other 
battle, but an incident passed carelessly over by most 
historians, and treated with some degree of ridicule 
by others, namely, George Fox making to himself a 
suit of leather. [Newman here adds, “ there appears 
to be no evidence that George Fox ever wore a peren- 
nial ‘suit of leather.’ The only historic basis for the 
suggestion appears to be in the ‘ leather breeches’ that 
did him good service in riding through the country 
on horseback.”] This man, the first of the Quakers, 
and by trade a shoemaker, was one of those to whom, 
under ruder or purer form, the divine idea of the 
universe is pleased to manifest itself, and across all 
the hulls of ignorance and earthly degradation, shine 
through in unspeakable awfulness and beauty on 
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their soul; who therefore are rightly accounted 
prophets, God-possessed. Sitting at his stall, work- 
ing on tanned hides, amid pincers, rosin, and a name- 
less flood of rubbish, this youth had, nevertheless, a 
living spirit within him, also an antique inspired vol- 
ume, through which, as through a window, it could 
look upwards and discern its celestial home.” The 
task of a daily pair of shoes, coupled even with some 
prospect of victuals, was nowise satisfaction enough 
to such a mind; but ever amid the boring and ham- 
mering came tones from that far country. That Lie- 
cester shoe-shop, had men known it, was a holier 
place than any Vatican or Loretto shrine. Stitch 
away,thou noble Fox. Every stitch of that little 
instrument is pricking into the heart of slavery and 
world worship, and the mammon god. Thy elbows 
jerk, as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke 
is bearing thee across the prison-ditch into lands of 
true liberty. Were the work done, there is in broad 
Europe one free man, and thou art he! Thus from 
the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest height, 
and for the poor also a Gospel has been published. 

Sublimer in this world know I nothing than 
a peasant saint. Such a one will take thee back to Naz- 
areth itself. Thou wilt see the splendour of heaven 
spring forth from the humblest depths of earth, like 
a light shining in great darkness.” 

To these appreciative utterances we may add 
Bancroft’s noble words in his United States History, 
also found in this Preface, which though not new to 
many of our readers will bear repeating often as they 
perchance may induce some fresh seeker to explore 
the field of Christian experience laid bare by such a 
sturdy ploughman as was George Fox. “ The rise of 
the people called Quakers is one of the most remark- 
able events in the history of man. It marks the 
moment when intellectual freedom was claimed, un- 
conditionally, by the people, as an inalienable birth- 
right. It was the consequence of the moral warfare 
against corruption, the aspiration of the human mind 
after a perfect emancipation from the long reign of 
bigotry and superstition. The mind of George Fox 
arrived at the conclusion that truth is to be sought 
by listening to the voice of Godin the soul. This 
principlecontained a moral revolution. It established 
absolute freedom of mind, treading idolatry under 
foot, and entered the strongest protest against the 
forms of a hierarchy. Now that Fox went forth to 
proclaim it among the people, he was every where re- 
sisted with vehemence, and priests and professors, 
magistrates and people, swelled against him like the 
raging waves of the sea.” 

“ George Fox proclaimed an insurrection against 
every form of authority over conscience, he resisted 
every attempt at the slavish subjection of the under- 
standing. But he circumscribed this freedom by 
obedience to truth. To the Quakers Christianity is 
freedom.” 


Stitt Heaven is, our hearts affirm against every 
disappointment ; and whether behind or before us, 
as memory or as hope, ’tis to be ours,—our port and 
resting-place some time in the stream of ages.—A. 
Bronson Alcott. 
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Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
AMONG FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA. 


Tue cordiality with which Friend greets Friend 
though they may never have met before, is evidence 
that the old tie thatso closely bound the members of 
the Society together in the earlier time is as strong 
and enduring in our day, as in any period of its his- 
tory. There are many Friends in Lincoln,—families 
and parts of families, and young men without fam- 
ilies, and the feeling of love for the Society and its 
simple form of worship that is manifested is very 
encouraging. A meeting has been held every other 
First-day for more than a year; but the inconveni- 
ence of accommodation in Friends’ houses, and the 
conviction that a broader field of usefulness is open- 
ing, has led to the consideration of establishing a 
meeting on a permanent basis. Several lots have 
been offered free of cost, but the membership, like 
that of the Chicago meeting, is widely scattered, 
some living six miles from the centre of Lincoln, and 
the city being spread over a largearea; these consid- 
erations make it important that the meeting house 
be built in a central location where the land has be- 
come very valuable. A deep interest is awakened in 
this subject; every member seems desirous to use 
his utmost endeavor to bring about so desirable an 
object, and there is such a truly Christian spirit mani- 
fested to come together in this work in that unity 
of feeling that is willing to set aside all technical dif- 
ferences, and work together for the common welfare, 
that they deserve the sympathy and substantial aid 
of all who are concerned for the prosperity of our 
Zion, and the diffusion of its principles and testimo- 
nies in this broad and rapidly filling-up western 
land, 

Lincoln is fast becoming an important educational 
centre. Being the State Capital and the seat of the 
State University, it draws to itself the best elements 
of the people, and the location with the railroad fa- 
cilities, and the fine advantage for profitable busi- 
ness enterprises, combine to make it one of the most 
important cities of our central states. Already the 
population is estimated to be not far short of 60,000. 

This is “commencement” week, and many are 
drawn together from all parts of the State, to wit- 
ness or participate in the festivities of the occasion. 
The graduating exercises were held on Fifth-day 
morning, the Governor of the State, and other nota- 
bles, with the board of Regents, the chancellor, and 
the faculty being present. The usual exercises on 
such occasions were gone through with, and diplo- 
mas awarded twenty of the students, six of whom 
were young women, The orations, seven in number, 
were creditable to the authors, and well delivered, 
the two by young women were especially worthy of 
notice, for the ease and grace displayed as well as for 
the subjects chosen. The first, “A Plea for Justice,” 
was a dignified yet forcible argument for equality of 
rights between the sexes, delivered by Alma C. Bene- 
dict. The following synopsis will give an idea of the 
thought presented. 

“All I ask for woman is that the opening sentence 
of the Declaration of Independence be made broad 
enough to include her. At present she is excluded 
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from its asserted rights and what are called her 
rights are more properly privileges, not secured to 
her on the firm basis of natural right. Open the 
professions to her. Give her perfect freedom of 
choice to enter any occupation to which she may 
feel she has a calling, and protection from innuendo 
in so doing. Aside from this there is a higher and 
dearer privilege, the right of citizenship, from which 
woman is excluded. And for what reason? Does 
her sex render her deaf and blind to the interests 
common to humanity? Does she not love her coun- 
try? Is it consistent to prevent loyal American wo- 
men from expressing their interests in the union 
they had no small share in saving? They are subject 
to laws they have had no part in making, and this in 
a government which boasts that it derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The other was a tribute by Cora B. White to 
Louisa M. Alcott, of whose life and literary work she 
spoke with an earnestness and sympathy that 
evinced a high appreciation of their value. The sub- 
jects discoursed by the young men were historical, 
moral, and scientific, all of which were worthily 
presented, 

At the close of the commencement exercises the 
audience were invited to witness the laying of the 
corner-stone of “ Nebraska Hall,” now in process of 
erection on the campus, at its northeastern boundary. 
The new building is to be devoted to science and the 
industrial arts. A fine address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Hicks. In closing he said: “ While primary 
education is imparted and obtained at the hearthstone 
—home schools—the great work is to be accomplished 
in the common school room, the college, and univer- 
sity halls. 

“‘ Nebraska, al ways characterized for her advanced 
position in all things pertaining to progress and de- 
velopment, especially in educational affairs, will ever 
keep step in the onward and upward march of scien- 
tific civilization. The building, the foundation of 
which is here placed, is but one of the industrial col- 
lege buildings she is bounteously providing. It will 
be christened ‘ Nebraska Hall.’ Adopting the motto 
of the great royal agricultural society of England, it 
engraves upon its corner-stone and dedicates to ‘ Sci- 
ence and Practice.’ Tuition here is free and open to 
all who desire a scientific and practical education to 
fit them for future industrial pursuits. ‘ Free and 
open ’ in the fullest sense possible of the terms—free 
to all the citizen youth of the State, of whatever na- 
tion, tongue, clime, sex, color, age, or ‘ previous con- 
dition of servitude.’ 

“Here will be taught agriculture, horticulture, 
structural and systematic botany, geology, zodlogy, 
entomology, and civil engineering. There will be pro- 
vided a museum of geology and zodlogy, and one 
styled the agricultural museum. In this latter will 
be gathered samples of grain, grasses, woods, etc. 
All to serve as object lessons. No young man or wo; 
man not afraid or ashamed to work need fear to enter 
and work their way through this institution.” 

These are strong, brave words for this our younger 
sister in the family of States, and that they will be 
fulfilled is guaranteed by the unstinted provision she 
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has made for the free education of all her children. 
The man who is seeking a home in this central, west- 
ern land can scarcely find a better opening than Ne- 
braska offers, and if he be a Friend, the many cen- 


tres of society influence to be found all over the State“ 


and a soil and climate unsurpassed for fertility and 
health fulness invite him to a participation in the de- 
velopment of its vast resources, that can scarcely be 
found elsewhere. Sixth-day morning is given to so- 
cial visits, and in the evening a reception for Friends 
is held at the house of Charles P. Walter, which, 
later on, merges into a meeting for worship. Eigh- 
teen Friends and Friendly people are present. 

Loving words of encouragement to faithfulness to 
that in-speaking Word which may be heard in every 
soul, were handed forth, The deep interest in the 
presentation of this fundamental truth of our Society 
manifested by the little company, was very helpful 
to the weak instrument by whom it was handed forth. 

As the Monthly Meeting of Genoa occurs on the 
17th, it was necessary that further visiting among 
Friends in this vicinity be postponed for the present. 

Early on Seventh-day morning the journey from 
Lincoln to Genoa is undertaken alone, Dr. R., who 
had expected to accompany me, being obliged to re- 
turn to L. The company of Dr. Esther Painter re- 
lieved the tedium of the journey, which, however, 
could scarcely be called tiresome to one who takes 
pleasure in those wide stretches of rolling prairie 
with their indescribable shades of color that play 
among the undulations of the surface, and spread 
overhead a canopy of ever varying beauty. This 
part of the State is well-watered, and the rains that 
have been so frequent since spring opened have 
made rills and pools in all lowland places abundant. 
And then the roadsides and the unbroken prairie 
hold in their lap of green velvet jewels of the bright- 
est pink and blue, white and golden and purple, that 
one longs to gather and study. As we near the sta- 
tions all this beauty disappears, the busy tread of 
hurrying humanity leaves no place for these gentle 
things that bloom ungathered in the quietude of na- 
ture. Now the train goes rushing along through ap- 
parently interminable fields of corn in fine growing 
condition, then unbroken prairie waves its coarse 
sedge of the marshy portion, and the finer grasses 
that give food and fatness to great herds peacefully 
feeding thereon, crown the upland. Sand crops out 
as we near the larger watercourses, and the soil in 
these portions seems thin and unproductive. The 
Platte is a broad but shallow stream, crossed in sev- 
eral places by substantial bridges; we follow its 
course for a considerable distance. 

At Garrison, other Friends going to the monthly 
meeting join us. There are numerous towns and 
villages along the route, and lying in the distance. 
The stores are usually built of brick, and many of the 
school-houses, the homes of the people indicate 

‘ thrift and prosperity ; only one sod-house was seen 
along the whole route, and the use to which it was 
appropriated was not fairly made out. 

We reach the town of Genoa on time and find 
good friends with carriages waiting our arrival. 

Genoa, Sixth month 16, 1888. L.J.R 
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HASTY JUDGMENTS. 


Ir is an interesting study of human nature to watch 
a mixed crowd as they pass through a gallery of pic- 
tures. Some simpiy express admiration at everything. 
Sure that they must be good, or they would not be 
there, they feel safe in giving indiscriminate praise. 
Others spice their approbation with occasional criti- 
cism. Some utter impulsively their first impression ; 
others more timid, look silently upon all. The few 
who, being true artists themselves, are best qualified 
to judge, are usually the most reticent. Indeed, they 
seem more occupied in studying than in judging, and 
more anxious to understand what they see than 
either to criticise or to flatter. Doubtless, however, 
the majority of these spectators are secretly conscious 
of their real incapacity to pronounce judgment, and 
the wisest of them will refrain from doing so, how- 
ever willingly they may express whatever pleasure 
or preference they feel. They know that they are 
there for their own gratification or improvement, not 
to pass sentence upon works which they can only 
dimly fathom. 

Yet as they pass out of the gallery into the world 
of living men and women how quickly is this respect- 
ful diffidence removed! He who would not presume 
to criticise a picture, of which he knows but little, 
will not hesitate to criticise a man or a woman of 
whom he knows far less. Willing to admit his ina- 
bility to estimate the work of the painter, he yet feels 
competent, without study or experience, to estimate 
the noblest and most complex work of Infinite Wis- 
dom. At least this is what seems to be the case with 
a great many people, from the readiness with which 
they pass judgment upon their neighbors, friends, 
and even their casual acquaintances. From first im- 
pressions, or from the most fragmentary knowledge, 
they proceed to form conclusions and pronounce de- 
cisions, compared with which the most superficial 
and ignorant criticism uttered in the picture gallery 
would be wise and reasonable. oe 

There are few powers of mind so necessary to dis- 
cover truth as that of suspending the judgment. All 
scientists must exercise it or their work is valueless. 
We demand it in the court room and the jury box, 
and usually insist upon it when any very serious charge 
is brought against a man’s character. But in ordin- 
ary daily life it is not so. The most crude and un- 
proved statements are put forth without any appar- 
ent sense of injustice. We hear that such a one is 
gloomy and discontented, and another frivolous and 
vain; that one man is said to be tricky in business, 
and another supposed to neglect his family ; that one 
woman is extravagant and fickle, and another selfish 
and inhospitable. Daily and hourly are reputations 
thus stained and good names tarnished, always need- 
lessly and often unjustly. Howeversuch impressions 
may have been gained, if they were dealt with as the 
astronomer would deal with his, if they were sub- 
jected to careful and patient investigation before they 
were proclaimed, many of them would remain un- 
spoken, and much injury and sorrow would be pre- 
vented. 

These hasty and unjust judgments injure not only 
those who are thus criticised, but also him who crit- 
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icises. He who finds fault ignorantly with a work of 
art may or may not hurt the artist, but he certainly 
hurts himself. He shows to all who hear him his 
vanity, his pretense of knowledge, his lack of sym- 
pathy. So he who casts rash censure and odium on 
his fellow men manifests plainly how shallow, how 
prejudiced, how careless alike of truth and charity he 
himself is. Perchance the very one whom he iscon- 
demning has virtues of which he knows nothing and 
a nobleness of manhood to which he is a stranger. 
It is usually the small-souled and narrow-minded man 
who can decry faults and failings with an eagle eye, 
but upon whom all the finer and grander qualities of 
humanity are lost. To him who ever walks with 
head bent and eyes on the ground the whole universe 
appears to be made of dust ; but he who goes with 
head erect and eyes uplifted breathes the pure air and 
greets the rising sun, and forgets the dust that may 
be under his feet. 

Abstaining from criticism by no means implies a 
tame and weak submission to evil as such. Let all 
proper warfare be waged against vice and crime and 
wrong of every kind. But for those whom we imag- 
ine to be identified with these evils let us have only 
cbarity and sympathy, and the desire to help, if pos- 
sible. With their guilt we have nothing to do, for we 
have no means of estimating it. Under their pecu- 
liar circumstances it may be far less than our own. 
But for their improvement and happiness we may be 
largely responsible. If we search for the good that is 
in them, if we cherish and develop it by loving and 
respecting it in them, and thus winning their esteem 
and sympathy, we may possibly disentangle them 
from the evil. All harsb and hasty judgments tend 
to strengthen and perpetuate evil, while the patience 
and modesty which wait for the truth, and the charity 
which gladly emphasizes the good, are the most effi- 
cient weapons against every kind of wrong.— Public 
Ledger. 


REMARKS IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


In London Yearly Meeting, last month, the report of 
the deputation to the Peace Conference at Indianap- 
olis being read, some remarks followed of interest to 
our readers. (We quote report in The Friend.) 
William Jones desired to make a few observa- 
tions, particularly with regard to what had been 
done on this question in America amongst our own 
religious body. It did not appear that there was any 
specific object before the minds of the Conference 
when it met. The way was therefore open for the 
English deputation to act upon the counsel of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting before they left, and they sug- 
gested the various steps that were taken. W. J. then 
referred to the way in which the peace question was 
taken up by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Friends could hardly conceive of the wide 
extent of the work that would be done if the work 
of the peace department were thoroughly taken up, 
as seemed likely, by the $,000 kindred branches 
connected with that association. The resolutions 
passed at Nashville were by no means empty words. 
In an interview with John G. Whittier, that life-long 
friend of peace, the latter told him that he would 


find an open door amongst Friends of all shades of 
thought on that continent; and he found in the re- 
sult that he was everywhere cordially received, not 
only by those who were called Orthodox Quakers, 
but also by the Hicksites, so-called, though they 
themselves repudiate the name. Many of these he 
found to be very deep and spiritually-minded people. 
He visited Gettysburg, the scene of the most san- 
guinary struggle of the Civil War, and had been in- 
formed that a whole regiment of Quakers had been 
engaged in that battle. He could not help question- 
ing how it was possible for that to be the outcome of 
two centuries of training in Christian homes. He 
feared it was sometimes too much taken for granted 
that young people as they grew up would grow into 
the position of their parents, not only in matters of 
fundamental truth, held by all Christian churches, 
but in those distinguishing testimonies which we 
had to bear before the world. Eli Jones had seen the 
dead body of his eldest son, Major Jones, borne into 
his house from the field of battle, where he had been 
shot while at the head of his men. Continuing, W. J. 
said that he felt it right to avail himself of oppor- 
tunities to deliver addresses at a number of schools 
and colleges that were connected with the Society, 
and these were extremely interesting occasions. 

Charles Coffin said there was no doubt that there 
were many young Friends engaged in the great 
American war; it was a most unusual occasion, when 
the nation was stirred to its foundations, and the 
very existence of the Government was at stake. But 
he questioned that there had ever been a whole regi- 
ment of Quakers engaged in that struggle. No one 
would suppose that Eliand Mary Jones had been de- 
ficient in instructing their children in our principles, 
yet their son felt it his duty to go into the war, and 
lay down his life there. A good many went feeling 
much hesitancy as to whether they were doing the 
right.thing or not. The greatest appreciation of the 
services of William Jones, was felt in America, espe- 
cially for the way in which he had stirred up the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union on the sub- 
ject. 

Charles Brady especially endorsed what had been 
said by W. J. with reference to his service amongst 
the Hicksites. In their Philadelphia meeting W. 
Jones and himself had been invited to take a seat in 
the gallery, and deliver what message they had ; and 
W. J. was largely engaged in the ministry there, 
with reference to the peace question. It almost 
seemed that this great question might be the means 
in some sort of drawing us and them more closely to- 
gether. 





“ Be, and not seem. If you would not be known 
to do a thing never doit. Never was a sincere word 
utterly lost. A man passes for what he is worth— 
what he is engraves itself on his form, on his fea- 
tures, in letters of light.”—Hmerson. 





Many favors which God gives us ravel out for 
want of hemming, through our own unthankfulness. 
For though prayer procureth blessings, giving praise 

_ doth keep the quiet possession of them.—Fuller. 


From *‘ The Peacemaker,” (Philad’a.) 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION AS A STUDY. 


To President Edward H. Magill, LL. D., of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania, let praise and honor be 
accorded for being the first that we know of, to in- 
troduce in the curriculum of that excellent institu- 
tion the important subject of Peace and Arbitration. 

We have been for several years appealing for at- 
tention to this phase of the peace work, and we have 
been encouraged by Herm. Molkenboer, of Bonn, 
Germany, and Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia, 
who have published much in this direction, but it 
has been reserved forthe Friends’ College, of warth- 
more, Delaware county, Pa., to formally place this 
subject in the list of studies. 

It appears under the head of Political Science, in 
charge of William Penn Holcomb, Ph. D., Professor 
of History and Political Science, and Lecturer on 
Pedagogics, and is thus introduced in the catalogue, 
“ Elements of International Law with special atten- 
tion to the important subjects of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion.” 

This has been brought about in the following man- 
ner: President Magill saw the importance of having 
in Swarthmore College the aid of Endowed Professor- 
ships, to be selected and named by the board of man- 
agers. He therefore sent out an appeal for subscrip- 
tions to be made by the 15th of Sixth month, 1888, 
for the sum of $40,000, no subscription to be binding 
until that amount shall be subscribed. 


The President of the Universal Peace Union, be- 
lieving this a favorable time, and Swarthmore College 
the very place for the work of instruction in peace 
and arbitration, wrote President Magill, proposing a 
subscription if the endowed Professorship should be 


named for this enlightened movement. He replied 
favorably, but presented the difficulty of making a 
special professorship of any one subject and raising 
the sum required, but he very satisfactorily suggested 
the action as stated, and said: [ shall take great 
pleasure in introducing, not only into our own pub- 
lished course of study,-but also into the practical 
work of the class-room, a proper recognition of the 
important principles of peace and arbitration. Our 
professor in that department is in hearty sympathy 
with such a movement. I have shown him thy let- 
ter and he will coOperate with mein making a prac- 
tical application of these principles in his instruction 
in civics, and especially in international law. 

“ Now, in view of the fact of our pronounced po- 
sition on the subjects of peace and international ar- 
bitration in connection with our professorship of his- 
tory and political economy, wilt thou not make the 
subscription already referred to, and add the names 
of other friends interested in peace, and thus aid a 
young college which is destined todoa great work yet 
in this very line. 

“ There is surely no way in which the great prin- 
ciples of peace and brotherhood can be so effectually 
disseminated as by the proper instruction of the ris- 
ing generation. And I trust that in this very import- 
ant labor, Swarthmore college founded and endowed 
by Friends, may be a zealous laborer.” 

This marks an eventful era in the peace move 
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ment of the nineteenth century. To thus drill, as it 
were, for peace is to hasten the abolition of war and 
of the military system. All credit to Swarthmore! 
This example will goround the world. Other places 
of learning will follow, and as this feature of educa- 
tion is successful, military academies will decline. 
Already a prominent supporter of Haverford College, 
of Pennsylvania, also a Friends’ institution, upon 
hearing of this action at Swarthmore, said,“ It ought 
to be introduced at Haverford.” 


STOPS AS WELL AS STEPS. 

Ir is easy enough for us to believe that “the steps of 
a good man are ordered of the Lord,” and to take all 
the comfort possible out of our Christ-given right to 
appropriate to ourselves this assurance. We learn, 
as we go on in life, to trust gladly in this “ ordering,” 
whether it be in the great movements or crises of 
our experience, or in the smaller duties and affairs 
of every day’s occurrence. 

But a recent devout writer speaks of “ allowing 
God’s time-table to supersede our own,” and “ recog- 
nizing his planning as put forth in the stops as well 
as the steps.” There is a deep thought here which it 
may do many of us good to ponder for a moment, es- 
pecially those who have been called to stop. When 
we are in the full tide of active service for God and 
man, in the lines opened to us, and clearly pointed out 
by God himself, it is not always—is it ever ?—easy to 
stop short, lay down the work, or give it into the 
hands of others, and accept the divine ordering of 
the “ halt” as heartily as of the “ advance.” 

It seems as if we could serve God so much better 
by doing something; by speaking or writing, or 
planning or organizing, teaching or exhorting, rais- 
ing money or spending it, stirring up others or lead- 
ing their newly kindled enthusiasm, than in sitting 
down in silence before the Lord. And so we chafe 
against these “ stops,” and almost think that they must 
be devices of the evil one to hinder and distress us, 
not gentle orderings of our loving Father to rest and 
quiet us. 

It seems to us that this and that and the other in- 
terest would surely suffer if we failed to keep our 
hand upon them; or, at least, we should like to 
choose the time for rest, when it seems to our view 
that we can best be spared. 

But our wise and loving Father does not leave it 
to us for our choosing. In his own way, at his own 
time, suddenly, or by degrees, gently, or with swift 
strong hand, he draws us away from the work and 
the associations which are filling our hearts and 
hands, and bids us stop for awhile. We look up to 
him, and say, “ Lord, this cannot be! I was serving 
thee out there! There is no one to take my place. 
Thy work will suffer.” 

Yet firmly he holds us where we are, whispering, 
if we will but listen, words of comfort and assurance 
to our souls, showing us that it is all of his ordaining, 
the stops as well as the sfps, and that as he has or- 
dained it all, there is no fear that aught will really 
suffer because one or another is brought to the rest- 
ing-time before his work seems done. Then yielding 
to him, waiting on bim, trusting in him, we may 
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learn such lessons that ever after this time shall be 
remembered as one in which we were truly “ taught 
of the Lord,” and “ great” was our “ peace.” 

Do not grieve nor murmer, then, you who are in 
the midst of busy, active life, if the summons comes 
to you in any form to turn aside and leave all your 
plans and labors for a time. Your clock may not 
yet point to the hour for rest. God sees that the 
hour has come, and calls you away. If you are con- 
scious of seeking to serve him in your steps, recog- 


nize now his guidance in the stop to which his prov- | 


idence points, and you will not fail of the blessing 
there awaiting you.—The Presbyterian. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 26. 
SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1888. 


Toric: Ipouatry. 

GOLDEN TEXT: My little children, guard yourselves from idols. 
1 John 5: 21 

READ Exodus 32: 15-26. 
Ir was while Moses was in the mountain of Sinai, 
where he had gone to receive the commandments of 
God for the people of Israel, that the occurrences of 
the present lesson took place. 
sometimes called Horeb. It is not certainly known 
whether the whole range was meant by one name 
and the single mountain by the other; it is believed 
the distinction is one of usage, and that both names 
are applied to the same place. 

Moses remained so long (40 days and 40 nights, 
Ex. 24: 18) that there began to be a murmuring of 
the people, as they idly encompassed the mountain ; 
they wanted to be up and going on their journey. 
Aaron and tie other leading men were not able to 
surpress the feeling of discontent that at last broke 
out in open rebellion against Jehovah and his ser- 
vant Moses. 

The two tables of the testimony. The two stone tablets 
upon which the ten commandments were engraved. 

The calf. Anobject of worship among the Egypt- 
ians, who made images of animals and birds to rep- 
resent some deity, or god; these they kept in their 
houses or about their persons. 

One of their chief objects of reverence was the sa- 
cred bull of Memphis. He was kept in a temple and 
had a retinue of priests to wait upon him. 
mal was put to death at a certain age, and another 
calf selected to fill his place. A general mourning 


followed his death, which was kept up until his suc- | 


cessor was found. It was doubtless from this wor- 
ship that the Hebrews took the thought of the 
golden calf, which in our own time is used as a sym- 
bol of the love of wealth and the hoarding of riches. 
It is not to be supposed this image was of solid gold. 
The Egyptians carved the animal from a block of 
wood, and overlaid it with gold, and these Hebrew 
artificers doubtless did the same thing, as we read 
“They burnt it with fire and ground it to powder.” 


The mountain is | 





and sought his Father’s forgiveness: and how that 
Father did lovingly receive him back into His favor. 

And Moses turned, and went down from the mount. 
He could not always stay in that exalted condition ; 
he must come down to his people so as to help them. 

We to-day have impressions made by the Father 
of mercies, not on tables of stone, but on our hearts. 
Let us try not to be like these children of Israel—im- 
patient when our hopes are disappointed, turning 
away from the living God, and making golden or any 
other idols for ourselves. Sorrow and bitter trouble 
must follow. 

We cannot wonder that it hurt his noble nature, 
when he returned from the mount, so anxious to help 
his people,and found them worshipping a golden calf. 
Remembering his indignation and sorrow at their 
idolatry, let us here determine never to cast the words 
of God from our hearts, let others provoke us as they 
may. No unkindness should tempt us to forget that 
his power is over all. The thought of the Holy 
Spirit will help us, and in “ quietness and in confi- 
dence” shall we find our strength. It was clearly a 
Divine inspiration with the early Friends, when they 
came to feel and to practice the full import of David’s 
words, “ Be still, and know that I am God.” This 
saved them when they were called to come out from 
the unholy excitement prevailing around them. 

We think of Moses while leading Jethro’s flock 
across the wilderness, as if he were engaged in very 
humble duty; yet we see that his soul was led, at the 
same time, up to the mountain of God, and there he 
heard the Voice, saying, “I am the God of thy 
father.” What a bappy assurance that he was indeed 
following the true Guide! The same work is not re- 
quired of all—but each one will be fully blest, in pro- 
portion to his faithfulness. Have we not knowna 
fullness of peace and rest, after trying to do right, that 
may be compared to the Angel of God that appeared 
unto Moses? We must not be discouraged if hard 
reverses come so soon after, as he experienced. 


EXTRACT. 
[From the Minutes of a First-day School.]} 
Waite thinking for ourselves and realizing the bless- 


| ing of such a privilege, we should tae great care 


This ani- | 


While studying these lessons in Exodus, we are | 
more and more impressefl with the grandeur of a 


soul that has determined to serve its Maker, and try 
to be faithful under all circumstances. 
ures and outbursts of indignation encourage us in our 
times of trial, for we read hew humbly he repented, 


Even his fail- | 


not to allow ourselves to feel we are entitled to reg- 
ulate the thinking of others. If the right to one’s 
own opinion be not guarded by humility or deference 
to others, if because we feel our views to be true, we 
insist that others must all see from our standpoint, 
or be entirely wrong, then are we burying five talents 
instead of one. Our responsibility keeps pace ever 
with our ability in any line ; and to keep the balance 
true, is to accomplish the will of Heaven. This is 
one of the stumbling blocks which all thinkers must 
meet. “If I think well, ought I not to do the think- 
ing for others?” I say no; humility, and humility 
only, can guide us safely through this danger. All 
may well be taught to have their own thoughts, if 
they are just as correctly taught not to try to force 
others to think with them, [ know no law against 
persuasion in a good cause, but to go beyond this is to 
arouse a disputatious, quarrelsome, altogether uncbris- 
tian spirit, whatever be the subject under consideration. 
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SUMMER CHARITIES. 

ExtTREMEs in any sense always bring their demands 
upon body, mind, and spirit, and often tax to the ut- 
most level-headed people, in order that as little mis- 
chief as possible shall be caused thereby. Just now 
it is the extreme of heat with which we are called to 
grapple, and considerate folks, after wisely providing 
for the necessities of their own households, are on the 
alert to see what can be done to aid the many “ sum- 
mer charities” that a benevolent age has devised, 
to assist the worthy poor to a change of air and 
scene; so that life to them may not become a bur- 
den too heavy to be borne. 

If there is one charity in the class named that 
commends itself most to practical people, it is, per- 
haps, the one known by the name of the “ Country 
Week Association.” Its report shows that it is a liv- 
ing concern, well conducted by a number of self-sacri- 
ficing women and; young girls, who plan the visits 
and work hard in the arrangement of all the details. 
Last year over 23,000 persons through this (Phila.) 
agency, realized what to them would have been oth- 
erwise impossible, the benefit of a short sojourn at 
the sea shore or in the conntry, the larger number 
being “one-day jaunts,” thougi 4,218 children and 
adults enjoyed a week or nine days of such pleasure. 
The good accomplished by this is hard to estimate, 
but we can conceive of no better form of enjoyment 
than that of being removed—even for a brief season 
—away from a crowded city with its stifling heat, to 
where the eye can rest on “green pastures,” and 
where the ear can catch the music of the birds, and 
both body and spirit be ministered unto. And be- 
cause it is a “ living concern” it needs money all the 


time, for such practical movements cannot be carried , 


on without it. But in this, a little goes a great way, 
so that all that have a little to spare can find in this 
charity an avenue for it that may bless both giver 
and receiver. 

Subscriptions to the fund can be left with John 
Comly, 15th and Race Sts., Phila. and will be 
promptly forwarded. He will also receive names of 
persons in the country who shall be willing to enter- 
tain “Country Week” guests for a limited time. 


Have courage to wear your old clothes until you 
can pay for new ones. 


MARRIAGES. 


KITSON—GILLAM.—At Atlantic City, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, on Fourth-day, Sixth month 
20th, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, Alfred Ernest Kitson, 
of Melmerby, Yorkshire, England, son of James and Sarah 
Elizabeth Kitson, and Susanna Woolston, daughter of 
Harvey and Sarah C. Gillam, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—Sixth month 17th, 1888, near Atlantic City, 
N. J., Amy Adams, aged 92 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at 
Spruce street. 

ELLISON.—On the 19th of Sixth month, 1888, Annie 
A., widow of Wm. C. Ellison, in the 8ist year of her age. 

JOHNSON.—At Media, Pa., Sixth month 23d, 1888, 
Oliver H. Johnson, in his 68th year. 

SHEPHERD.--At his residence, Dean’s Corners, Saratoga 
county, N. Y. Sixth month 14th, 1888, Milton Shepherd, 
aged nearly 67 years ; a member of Saratoga Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

THATCHER.—In West Philadelphia, Sixth month 18th, 
1888, of effusion of the brain, Jesse W. Thatcher, Jr., aged 
5 months, son of Dr. Jesse W. and Elizabeth B. Thatcher, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

YERKES.—Sixth month 19th, 1888, in Philadelphia, 
Robert Harris, son of Hannah and the late Charles 
Yerkes. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING, ETC. 
Meetines were held at Bear Gap on Second-day 
morning, the 18th inst., and at Roaring Creek in the 
afternoon, and Catawissa in theevening ; all well at- 
tended and satisfactory. Roaring Creek Monthly 
Meeting was held at Catawissa, on Third-day morn- 
ing the 19th. The three queries were answered and 
a memorial concerning Rebecca John was approved 
and forwarded to the Half- Year Meeting. 

Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting was held on 
Fourth-day the 20th. It was a large and interesting 
meeting. The report of the school committee was 
read in joint session. The school was opened on the 
the 5th of Ninth month, 1887, and closed on the 15th 
of Sixth month, 1888. It bas been under the care 
and instruction of Edith H. Cutler, assisted by Chas. 
D. Lukens, 8. Jennie Kester, and Laura B. Garrett, 
all of whom are members of our Society. There 
were 91 pupils on the list, 28 members, 41 with one 
parent a member. Henry R. Russell has given a 
number of lectures and the progress of the school 
was encouraging. The committee was continued. 

The Half-Year Meeting was held at Millville, Col- 
wmbia county, Pa., on Fifth-day the 2ist inst. It 
was larger than usual. Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, 
Barton Heacock and his wife, and Catharine P. 
Foulke were there with minutes. Henry T. Child, 
of the Visiting Committee of the Yearly Meeting, 
was present, also Carrie Grant, of Salem, N.J., Reu- 
ben Wall, of West Branch, Pa., Wm. Hicks and wife, 
and Elias Hicks and wife of Williamsport, Pa. In 
the meeting for worship Allen Flitcraft and Henry 
T. Child spoke. The meeting for business was occu- 
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pied in reading and answering the queries, and in 
joint session in considering a memorial concerning 
our Rebecca John, which was very fully united with, 
many young Friends speaking in favor of it. 

On Fifth-day evening Allen Flitcraft had an ap- 
pointed meeting at Millville, which was large and 
satisfactory. It was addressed by A. Flitcraft, Bar- 
ton Heacock, and Catharine P. Foulke. Perry John 
and Henry T. Child had a meeting in achurch at 
Greenwood, about four miles out of Millville, which 
was an interesting occasion. The Youths’ Meeting 
on Sixth-day was the largest meeting of the week, 
the house being entirely full. Henry T. Child, Allen 
Fliteraft, Barton Heacock, and Catharine P. Foulke 
spoke. It was a very solemn and impressive meet- 
ing. Several parlor meetings were held and many of 
the families were visited. H. T. C. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. OF FISHING CREEK 
HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

In 1833 Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting proposed 
to Friends of Muncy the establishment of a Half- 
Year Meeting, and the two meetings sent this propo- 
sition to the Yearly Meeting. In 1834 a committee 
of the Yearly Meeting reported that most of their 
number had attended these Monthly Meetings, and 
after deliberate consideration, and with feelings of 
tenderness toward Friends of these meetings, they 
even united that their request be granted, and said 
Half- Year Meeting established, at present, under the 
care of a Committee of the Yearly Meeting, to be 
called and known by the name of “ Fishing Creek 
Half-Year Meeting.” It was to be held in a log 
meeting-house on the site of the present building, in 
Millville, Columbia Co. Pa. 

The first meeting was held on the 18th day of 9th 
month, 1834. The Yearly Meeting’s Committee, con- 
sisting of John Comly, Halliday Jackson, Abraham 
Lower, Benjamin Davis, and Isaac Parry, was present. 
It was agreed to hold a meeting of worship on the 
day following, (this is called a “ Youths’ Meeting.”) 

In 1838, the time of holding the Half-Year Meeting 
was changed to the 5th day following the last 4th 
day but one in the 6th and 12th months, and has 
been so continued ever since. 

In 1840 a proposition was made to hold a Yearly 
Meeting in conjunction with Centre Quarterly Meet- 
ing,to be known as Fishing Creek and Centre Yearly 
Meeting of Friends ; but after several years’ consid- 
eration by the Yearly Meetings of Bultimore and 
Philadelphia, way did not open for the establishment 
of the meeting. There have been 114 Half-Year 
Meetings held and this was considered to be as large 
and satisfactory as any one. The interest taken by 
young Friends, many of them bringing their infant 
children with them, has been advantageous to the 
meeting. 

In 1862 there were 230 members of Fishing Creek, 
and 59 of Roaring Creek, making 289. The former 
has increased and the latter decreased. They have 
a record of over 400 visitors, ministering Friends, and 
others—and probably twice that number have been 
there. a 








THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL’S CLOSING. 
Tue closing exercises of the Schofield School, at Ai- 
ken, S. C., occurred on the 15th instant, beginning at 
lla.m. There were two graduates, Catherine Scott 
and Sherman J. Lee. The programme included an | 
original essay, “The Result of Patient Toil,” by 
Catherine Scott, and an oration, “ Moral Courage,” 
by 8. J. Lee. There were also exercises by members 
of the junior classes. There was a large attendance 
of interested friends of the school, and all passed off 
very pleasantly. A letter from Martha Schofield, 
dated 17th instant, among other things, says: 

“The school term closed with a feeling of grati- 
tude that the work had gone on with so much 
smoothness, and had made so much progress, and 
that the Power of God had so moved the hearts of 
its friends that we have been enabled to meet our 
expenses, month by month, and now have nearly 
enough to build the two rooms so much needed. To- 
morrow we begin building and though most of the 
students have gone, two are retained to print the an- 
nual report, which we hope to have out by the Ist 
of next month. Dr. A.G. Haygard wrote me that 
the Board of the John F. Slater Fund had appro- 
priated $500 to our School for next year. We feel 
that we might have looked for $1,000, if we had 
a better place for the industrial instruction, and 
more apparatus. [After referring to the excellent 
work done by Samuel J. Entrikin, M. 8. proceeds.] 
Elizabeth Criley has been a most efficent co-laborer, 
in all departments, but her time has often been over- 
crowded; so that next year we feel it necessary to 
have a competent matron, who also will be serving 
teacher, and have charge of the boarding girls, see- 
ing after their conduct, and teaching them how to 
mend clothing, ete. Lucy Laney, the head of a col- 
ored industrial school at Augusta, spoke beautifully 
at our Commencement on the need-of making better 
homes. She isa practical colored woman, and sees 
the needs of her people as few do.” 

A report sent by Elizabeth Criley, for the infor- 
mation of those who have been aiding the School, 
says: 

“The term just closed has been a very successful 
one in every respect, and we feel the work done has 
been of great benefit to a large number of students, 
yet as we are finishing everything for this year, and 
look forward to next, we all see where better work 
may be done in almost every department. 

“The whole number of pupils enrolled for the year 
was three hundred and forty-seven (347): Girls 182; 
boys 165. (Of this number thirty-eight were board- 
ing students.) These were divided into nine classes. 

“The Commencement took place on the 15th of 
June. There were two graduates, Sherman J. Lee 
and Catharine Scott, both of whom passed satisfac- 
tory examinations in the required branches, and we 
hope they both will be a credit to the school. Many 
patrons and friends of the school were in attendance, 
and expressed themselves highly pleased with the 
exercises. Friends from Barnwell county chartered 
a car, and came out in full force. Many of them had 


not seen the school before and were very enthusiastic 
One mother had never been so far away from 


over it. 
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home before in her life, and thought it grand that her 
daughter should have been all the year at such a 
home as this. 

“Sherman Lee’s mother, a poorly dressed, tired 
dooking old woman, sat on a front seat and watched 
her son with a beaming face which was but a slight 
reflection of the joy in her heart at her son’s being 
such a ‘scholar.’ She had never witnessed any ex- 
ercises of the kind before, and to her they were grand 
beyond expression. 

“It is characteristic of the Southern people to ap- 
prove of whatever makes the most show, and, al- 
thongh we made no effort whatever at display in our 
Commencement exercises, the progress of the chil- 
dren could easily be seen in the class drills which 
each teacher conducted in the morning, and these 
with the essays and declamations made a very good 
impression on the audience. Altogether our closing 
day was a successful one.” 


A LETTER FROM MARY S. LIPPINCOTT. 
Editors of Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Tae enclosed letter was forwarded for publication in 
your paper soon after our Yearly Meeting, feeling 
that it might be an appropriate time. By some mis- 
chance it was mislaid; I hope you will find room for 
it now. 

My Dear Friend : 

Thy impressive parting exhortation at Yearly 
Meeting at its close, sank deep into my soul as “ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver” and were treasured 
up to be brought forth from the treasury as things 
new and old. “A solemnity spread over the meeting 
and over my mind until I had to be reminded by 
the assistant clerk that we had adjourned. 
should be the last time some of us aged ones should 
attend, the savor will be sweet while memory lasts. 
Surely the Father’s love swallowed us up.” I felt 
encouraged by the yearly meeting, believing many 
minds are under the preparing Hand. But one thing 
troubled me; I felt the earnestness of a spirit to lay 
down our testimony to “ Plainness of speech and of 
dress, etc.” Ido not mean the cut of raiments or to 
have uniformity, but simply without ornaments, 
which are plead for by some who are beard in pretty 
lengthy testimonies and using “you” to one, “ Mr.” and 
“ Mrs.,” “ Yes, sir,” “ Yes, madam,” etc. I cannot 
believe the Spirit of Truth leads out of these things, 
and then leadsinto them. Neither do I believe that 
the Spirit of Truth is changeable. It is the Spirit of 


God, the same “ Yesterday, to-day, and forever.” | 


Ministry without ministers bearing the cross, does 
not gather to the true fold, first, the natural, then 
the spiritual. The second birth—Cbhrist-like—over- 
comes the world and its vanities. Oh! that these or- 
naments may fall off, then we may come out of the 


living and preaching only as the Spirit gives utter- 
ance, which will alone gather the sheep and the 
lambs. Farewell. Thy friend, 

Sixth month 6, 1881. Mary 8. Lippincort. 


Ovr prayers should be for blessings in general, for 
God knows what is best for us.—Socrates. 


| year, 
| “Grove House Fund,” amounting to about $35,000, 


se | will probably be applied to this work. 
it 


| Central Station in Milwaukee. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
MarsHALL Seminary, at Easton, Washington county, 
N. Y., to which allusion has been made in recent is- 
sues of the paper, will have a summer session, com- 
menciny on the 10th of Seventh month, for the spe- 
cial instruction of those desiring toteach. Guests de- 
siring to spend the summer months are also received, 
and it would be practicable, therefore, for parents or 
guardians to accompany students. The institution is 


| near the Hudson river, 20 miles north of Troy, and 


15 miles east of Saratoga Springs. Communications 


| should be addressed to Linford S. Pratt, Principal, 


Easton, N. Y. 
—The Educational Association of Haverford Col- 


| lege (Orthodox Friends) proposes to hold a meeting 


at the College, beginning the 3d of Seventh month 
and continuing until the 5th. The programme as 
published gives notice of papers to be read by James 
Wood, the President of the Association, upon “ The 


Influence of Colleges in the Progress of Religious 


Thought;” by President Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and by representatives from Guilford, Earlham, 
Penn, Wilmington,and other colleges and academies. 
Seventh month 4th, at 3 p. m., the subject to be con- 
sidered is the study of the Bible; next day at 9 a. m., 
will be a discussion of journals and journalism among 
Friends. 


—In London Yearly Meeting a plan for an insti- 


| tution of higher education for boys received consid- 


erable attention. The draft proposed to accommo- 
date 80 to 90 students, at a charge of about $450 a 
Some accumulated money, belonging to the 


The Yearly 
Meeting yave its approval to the plan, without as- 


| suming financial responsibility. 


Herearrer there will be a police matron at the 
Her salary and ex- 
penses will amount to fifty dollars a month, of which 
twenty dollars will be furnished by the city, and 
thirty dollars by the Women’s Christian Association, 


the W.C. T. U., and the Sisterhood of Bethany. A 
| committee of ladies from these three associations has 


been at work for some time trying to secure the ap- 


| pointment of a matron, and the ladies are much 
| gratified by their success. The choice of the matron 
| has been left to them, and they have selected a Mrs. 
| Rice, of Chicago. 


She is the widow of a minister, 
has had long experience in city mission and jail 
work, and is believed to be well fitted for the place. 
The need of a matron is shown by the fact that at 


| the Central Police Station of Minneapolis more than 
| four hundred women were detained last year for a 


longer or shorter time ; some drunk, some insane, 


. “ie . | some young girls arrested for a first offence—all 
wilderness in primitive brightness in a plain way of | classes and kinds ; and there were only men to look 


| after them.— Women’s Journal. 


Lorp, I have tried how this thing and that thing 
will fit my spirit. I can find nothing to rest on, for 
nothing here hath any rest itself. O Centre and 
Sonrece of light and strength! O Fulness of all 
things! I come back to juin myself to Thee.—Hallam, 
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MIDSUMMER WORDS. 
WHat can they want of a midsummer verse 
In the flush of the midsummer splendor? 
For the Empress of Ind shall I pull out my 
purse, 
And offer a penny to lend her? 
Who wants a song when the birds are a-wing, 
Or a fancy of words when the least little thing 
Hath message so wondrous and tender ? 


The trees are all plumed with their leafage 
superb, 
And the rose and the lily are budding; 
And wild, happy life, without hindrance or curb, 
Through the woodland is creeping and scud- 
ding. 
The clover is purple; the air is like mead, 
With odor escaped from the opulent weed, 
And over the pasture-sides flooding. 


Every note is a tune, every breath is a boon ; 
’Tis poem enough to be living. 

Why fumble for phrase while magnificent June 
Her matchless recital is giving? 

Why not to the music and picturing come, 

And just with the manifest marvel sit dumb, 
In silenced delight of receiving ? 


Ah, listen ! Because the great Word of the Lord, 
That was born in the world to begin it, 

Makes answering word in ourselves to accord, 
And was put there on purpose to win it. 

And the fullness would smother us only for 

this— 

We can cry to each other, “ How lovely it is! 

And how blessed it is to be in it!” 
—[From “ Daffodils.”’} 


“AS THE GRASS.” 
My days are as the grass, 
Swiftly my seasons pass, 
And like the flower of the field I fade ; 
O soul, dost thou not see, 
The wise have likened thee 
To the most living creature that is made? 


My days are as the grass ; 
The sliding waters pass 
Under my roots, upon me drops the cloud ; 
And not the stately trees 
Have kinder ministries— 
The heavens are too lofty to be proud. 


My days are as the grass; 
The feet of trouble pass, 
And leave me trampled that I cannot rise ; 
But wait a little while, 
And I shall lift and smile, 
Before the sweet, congratulating skies. 


My days are as the grass ; 
Soon out of sight I pass, 
And in the bleak earth I must hide my head; 
The wind that passes o’er 
Will find my place no more— 
The wind of death will tell that I am dead. 


But how I shall rejoice, 
When I shall hear the voice 


Of Him who keeping spring with Him alway, 
Lest hope from man should pass, 
Hath made us as the grass— 
The grass that always has another day! 
—Carl Spencer. 





LONDON LIFE. 


[A DISCOURSE recently delivered by F. W. Farrar, D. D., 
F. R. S., in Westminster Abbey, in which he strongly ap- 
peals for greater simplicity of life in the rich, and a more 
generous giving to aid in uplifting the poor, whose in- 
crease is so appalling as to cause great anxiety. His at- 
tempt at giving an adequate idea of the great size of Lon- 
don, together with her riches and poverty will be read 
with interest. Eps.) 

The size, the growth, the splendor, the misery of 
London have long weighed upon the thoughts of all 
serious men. Its throbbing and feverish life, its lux- 
ury and wretchedness, its amazing wealth and squalid 
penury, alternately fascinate and terrify the imagin- 
ation. Above all, how intense for every Christian 
man is the significance of that appalling tide of hu- 
manity which is ceaselessly ebbing and flowing 
through its streets. When we recall that every one 
of those myriads is an heir of immortality, and is 
enormously influenced for good or for evil by the 
daily impression of surrounding life, how deep a 
sense of responsibility ought to rest upon us all ; how 
awful must be the guilt of those who, for greed and 
gain, are helping to assassinate physically, morally, 
spiritually, these numberless immortal souls! how 
deep must be the blessing of those who throw into 
these turbid and empoisoned waters but one leaf 
from the healing tree of life! . ...... . 

Perhaps familiarity has made London to your 
minds a very common-place phenomenon. Let me, 
then, show you the kind of aspect it presented to one 
or two observers of imagination and genius. Sixty 
years ago a young poet of Jewish race and of brilliant 
faculty visited London, the far smaller London of 
that day, and this is what he said of it: “ This stern 
reality of things, this colossal uniformity, this ma- 
chine-like motion, this sour visage worn by joy itself, 
this high pressure of London life, weighs down the 
fancy and rends the heart asunder. It appeared to 
me as if all London were a Beresina bridge, where 
every man, in feverish anxiety in order to save a few 
breaths of life, endeavored to struggle through : 
where the dashing rider trod down the poor foot pas- 
senger, where he who fell to earth was forever lost, 
where men trampled on each other as they clung to 
the bridge, ere they sank down into the icy pit of 
death.” So wrote Heinrich Heine. And you will 
see what struck him most was the wild competition, 
the rampant and reckless selfishness which met him 
on every side. To him all these millions seemed to 
be living, not for heaven, not for Christ, not for their 
neighbor, but for their bodies, their animal wants, 
their money, their comforts—for themselves. He was 


|; inclined to say, with another poet,— 


In the street the tide of being 
How it surges, how it rolls ! 
God! what base, ignoble faces, 
God ! what bodies wanting souls. 

Again, fifty years ago, a young Scotchman came to 
London from the wilds of Annandale to make his 
home here for the rest of his days. His name was 
Thomas Carlyle, and he wrote of London as “ a wild, 
wondrous, chaotic den of discord.” “I am awe- 
struck,” he said, “ to wander along its crowded streets 











and hear the roaring torrent of animals and carriages 
and wagons and men, all rushing they knew not 
whence, we know not whither.” What struck Thomas 
Carlyle was the enigma and the perplexity of life, 
its littleness, the paltriness of its aims amid eternal 
realities,and under the azure vault of heaven; the 
thought that we are forever chasing bubbles whose 
colours fly in a moment; the thought what shadows 
we are and what shadows we pursue. These have 
been the words of men who have passed away ; let 
me quote the descriptions of two other men of genius, 
a great poet and a great man of science, who are still 
among us. How full of warning and of prophetic 
sadness are these lines of the Poet Laureate ! 
Is it well that while we range with science, glorying in 
the time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city 
slime ? 


There among the gloomy alleys progress halts on palsied 
feet, 


Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on 
the street ; 

There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her 
daily bread, 


There a single crowded attic holds the living and the 
dead, 


There the smouldering fire of fever creeps along the rotted 
floor, 


And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the 
poor. 
Every line of the dark picture is fatally accurate. You 
will see what chiefly strikes the great poet is the squa- 
lor and the wickedness, the children passed through 
the fire to our national Moloch of drink, the horrible 
prostitution, the rotting tenements, the neglected 
masses, the fever-stricken rookeries, the sweater’s 
den. Once more let me repeat to you the sad testi- 
mony of one of our foremost men of science, Profes- 
sor Huxley. He told us not long ago that he spent 
some of the earlier years of his life in an Eastern 
parish of London, and over and above the physical 
misery, what struck him most with an undying im- 


pression was the astonishing dullness and deadness _ 


of the existence of these poor people. Over this par- 
ish might have been written Dante’s inscription, 
“All hope abandon ye who enter here.” There was 
no amusement to diversify the dull round of life but 
the public-house ; there was nothing to remind the 
people of anything in the whole universe beyond 
their miserable toil rewarded by slow starvation. 
He tells us that shortly afterwards he made a voyage 
around the world, and saw savage life in all conceiv- 
able conditions and savage degradation ; “but I can as- 
sure you,” he says, “ that in this experience of mine I 
saw nothing worse, nothing more degrading, nothing 
so hopeless, nothing nearly so intolerably dull and 
miserable as the life I had left behind me in the 
East-end of London; and had I to choose between 
the life of one of these people in the East-end and 
the life of the savage I would distinctly choose the 
latter. Nothing, not even the discovery of a new 


truth, would please me more than to contribute to 
the bettering of that state of things which, unless 
wise and beneficent men take it in hand, will tend to 
become worse than savagery—a great Serbonian bog 
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which in the long run will swallow up the surface 
crust of our civilization.” You will see that what 
struck Professor Huxley was the horror of animal 
degradation and moral death and intellectual gloom. 
And I bring these pictures and this evidence of 
others before you, though I could myself quite as 
easily speak of that which I do know, and testify as 
to that which I have seen. If these colours seem to 
you dark and lurid, I can tell you that they could be 
made much darker and much more lurid with per- 
fect truth ; but because you cannot escape from the 
consequence of anything that I might tell you by some 
idle remark that clergymen exaggerate, I have pur- 
posely preferred to set before you the evidence of 
laymen, of poets, of agnostics, of men of science. 
They have no charity to plead for; they, at least, 
have no conceivable interest in painting the facts 
otherwise than they themselves have seen them. 
But I think the bare, bald statistics are enough. 


What are the general facts about London? First, 
you all know that it is the most stupendous city in 
the world. The world has never seen, and has never 
even dreamed of seeing, so vast an aggregation of hu- 
man beings. Its mere daily provisionment, without 
any centralised or public organization, yet without 
hitch or hindrance, by the mere natural laws of 
supply and demand, always seems to me a daily mir- 
acle. What can I tell you which will enable you at 
all to realise what London is and what London 
means? It has 7,400 streets, which if laid contin- 
uously, would extend 260 miles; its area is swept by 
a radius of fifteen miles. Yearly it adds to its vast 
extent many miles of new streets; yearly hundreds 
and thousands of human beings are settled where 
but a short time ago, were green fields. It has 
doubled its size in fifty years. Think, secondly, of 
its human multitude. It has four and a half millions 
of souls in its crowded space—nearly as many inhab- 
itants as the whole of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
more than Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 
combined. It hasin it more Jews than Palestine, 
more Roman Catholics than Rome, more Irish 
than Belfast, more Scotchmen than Aberdeen, more 
Welshmen than Cardiff. Every day 240 souls are 
added to its population; every few minutes in this 
city a human being is born; every six minutes a hu- 
man being in this city dies. Since we have met in 
this cathedral at least ten immortal souls in this city 
have sighed their last sigh on earth, have flickered 
away from the region of shadows and illusions to an- 
other world where all is judged of truly. Then think 
of its extreme wretchedness and social waste, the 
flotsam and jetsam flung on the rotting wharf of ob- 
livion by its corpse-encumbered waves. Think of its 
multitude of struggling sempstresses-- 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Oh, that its tones would reach the rich— 

She sang the song of the shirt. 
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And the song is as much needed now as when it 
was written. Thousands there are of such. The com- 
mon lodging-houses have 27,000 inhabitants, and into 
them drifts the social wreckage of every class. There 
is an army of some 100,000 paupers; there are as 
many on the verge of famine as twice over the inhab- 
itants of Nottingham; there hundreds of deserted 
children who live by prowling about in the markets, 
the slums, the railway arches. 

In ancient cities there were the gladiators and the 
slaves, but here in modern and Christian cities there 
is also a mass of crushed and unreclaimed humanity, 
the canker that feeds on the exhuberance of luxury, 
and perforates it with misery and decay. Then think, 
fourthly of its guilt. The known number of the 
criminal classes in London would fill a city as large 
as Huntingdon; the fallen women—most wretched 
of all the wretched victims of men’s debased and 
callous selfishness-—would fill a city as large as Nor- 
wich. Behind our temples and palaces, aye, bere un- 
der the very shadow of your Abbey and your Houses 
of Parliament, lurk hundreds of festering ills—the 
prison, the penitentiary, the asylum, the thieves’ 
lodging, the drunkards’ cell, the penny gaff, the har- 
lots’ rendezvous, the youth corrupting music- hall, the 
tens of thousands of places where men may purchase 
liquid fire and liquid death. Then look, fifthly, at 
its increase. Every year it adds an enormous circle 
—a city as largeas Exeter, a population of 70,000 souls 
—to its immense extent, and that rate of increase is 
ever augmenting, and there seemsto beno limit tothe 
reckless and seething vitality which threatens to 
deluge and destroy the country with a hideous tide 
of over-population. Consider, sixthly, that this in- 
crease means the increase mainly of its squalor, its 
wretchedness, and its guilt. The increase has been 
described as the survival of the unfittest, and it is 
the increase mainly not among the prosperous, but 
among the destitute ; an increase ten per cent. more 
rapid in the slums and rookeries than in the parks 
and squares. It is the increase caused, to a great ex- 
tent, by the disgracefully early and immature mar. 
riages of those who marry, as it has been said, within 
half-a-crown of starvation; it means the increase of 
those classes which are completely under the demon 
sway of drink, whose only paradise is the grimy 
pandemonium of the public-house: it is the increase 
of a pauper class living on alms and rates and odd 
jobs in the misery of a chronic indigence and the 
sansuality of a Godless despair. Some of these gin 
shops have been described, not by me, not by any cler- 
gy man, not by anytemperance reformer, but by acham- 
pion of the liquor trade, by the President of a liquor 
Defense Association. They have been described—I will 
quote hisown words—as seething hells of immorality 
and vice, whose purifying existence is supported 
solely by millionaire brewers; as pestifierous sores, 
which destroy the moral vitality of a great body of 
the people; as miserable dens—I am still quoting 
his words—to which guant men and ragged women 
with starving and diminutive children are encour- 
aged to resort that they may spend on a pennorth of 
gin the last coin that they have earned, begged, or 
stolen. And in the nineteenth century of Christi- 


anity, after such houses have been denounced for 
well nigh five centuries in the statute book of Eng- 
land, we are so shamefully not in earnest, so utterly 
dead and insincere, so flaccid of moral modern fibre, 
so intimidated by the bloated prosperity of a trade 
which imperils the souls and bodies of myriads of our 
fellow-countrymen, and disgraces our name and fame 
all over the wide world, that we can find nothing 
better or more just to do than to create vested inter- 
ests in the causes of human ruin. With spurious 
sensitiveness and with tinkering timidity we deal 
gingerly with a curse which is now our ruin, and 
which, unless at the eleventh hour we awake to some 
degree of moral earnestness, I am fully convinced 
will be England’s destruction. Our fathers faced the 
lion, but we crouch and cower before the wolf. 

I have pointed to London in some of its more 
serious aspects, but here is yet another St. John in 
the Apocalypse, recalling what he had seen, perhaps 
in Rome or in Ephesus, describing a city full of “ mer- 
chandise, of gold and silver, and precious stones, and 
pearls, and fine linen, and purple and silk, and scarlet, 
and citron wood and ivory, and cinnamon, and 
odors, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls 
of men.” Is not London just such acity? But be- 
sides the coéxistence of abnormal wealth and abys- 
mal poverty, thereis in London a double aggravation 
—the contrasts are particularly glaring; and poverty is 
massed together, for the most part, in crowded and 
dismal areas. 

Look first at the wealth of London. Wealth in 
this country, according to Mr. Gladstone, has in- 
creased more frum 1800 to 1850 than during ali the 
centuries from Julius Cesar to 1800, and more from 
1850 to 1870 than from 1800 to 1850. The annual sav- 
ings of this country are estimated at £130,000,000. 
London alone spends annually at least £200,000,000. 
Walk through the west-end of London; see the shops 
fall of precious stones, and gorgeous flowers, and ex- 
guisite fabrics, and richest fruits, and delicate dain- 
ties from every conceivable mart. There art and 
science and nature minister to “ the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life” to an 
extent to which Babylon and Tyrus never dreamed. 
Walk in the parks and gaze on the superb equipages 
flashing to and fro, with their blazoned heraldry and 
richly dressed servants, and the bright apparel of 
their occupants. Enter those stately houses, to 
which the inhabitants come for only a few months 
of the year from castles by the sea or heathy moors, 
or green pleasaunces where the purple shadows of 
the cedars fall on the smooth, green turf, and the 
swans float double on the shining meres, and wonder 
at the fairy land which can be created by luxurious 
taste and the command of illimitable wealth. Does 
not this city “glorify herself and live deliciously ?” 
Aye, but hard by are the dark shadows always flung 
by a brilliant civilization, the gloom which ever 
gathers on the edge of the glittering wave. Leave 
all this and goto the East-end or to the South of Lon- 
don, where misery seems to spread inward in con- 
centric rings. How they swarm in the streets, those 
ragged, diseased, depraved children, those dirty, 
slipshod, unwomanly women, those drunken, blas- 
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pheming, dehumanized men, those bleared and 
blighted youths who, with dirty pipes forever in 
their mouths, hang about the bars of the gin shops, 
and thethievish corners of the streets—the gin shops 
and the streets which, through our fault and through 
our callous worldliness have made them what they 
are, and have wrecked all that splendid immortality. 
These sons and daughters of misery, of the multi- 
tude ready to perish, have no home but filthy lairs, 
no amusement but obscenity and intoxication. 
When God returns to judgment, will he not ask us 
any questions about these things? Will Christ smile 
pleased approval at this wholesale ruin of those for 
whom he died? Will he be perfectly satisfied with 
all the costly gewgaws of our fashionable churches 
when these are the images which we have made of 
him ? 

And I ask you, is there no danger in this state of 
things? Isit right? Isit natural? Isit safe? Is 
there no danger to the rich themselves, lest luxury 
and extravagance, lassitude and callous selfishness, 
vice and corruption, “ pride, fulness of bread, abund- 
ance of idleness,” should follow boundless wealth, 
which cares naught for its duties and its responsibil- 
ities? That gilded youth who bets and gambles, and 
lives a life of dissipated worthlessness, and puffs away 
in smoke every day as much as would feed an hon- 
est family ; that fair girl—is it enough that she is rich 
and she is noble, and she treads the crimson carpet, 
and she breathes the perfumed air, while her heart, 
under the lace and the diamonds, is as cold as ice 
and as hard as the nether millstone, while she is 
spending £600 a year, perhaps, upon dress, never 
dreams of spending so much as £6 a year on good 
works for the glory of God or for the good of man? 
Extavagant and luxurious societies have perished 
often enough in the past of their own pleasant vices? 
Ob! if my voice could reach the wealthy of England, 
I would earnestly plead with them for soberness, for 
simplicity, for self-denial, lest the day should come 
when, in the words of St. James, the rust of their 
riches should eat into their souls like fire ; for, as Ed- 
mund Burke said, “ Reform delayed is revolution be- 
gun!” Miracles are never wrought to avert the nat- 
ural retributions of history. “Since things alter for 
the worse spontaneously,” says Lord Bacon, “ if they 
are never altered for the better designedly, the evil 
is not likely to stop.” ‘The social relation between 
the different classes of society,” says an eminent civil 
engineer, “ are too intolerable to last long; they must 
be timely cured, or they will speedily cure them- 
selves.”’ 

And will the rich, as they listen, perhaps with in- 
difference, to the voice of neglected warning, dare to 
say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Will they dare 
to plead that selfish answer of guilty Cain, the mur- 
derer of his brother? Well, they may ask, what can 
we do? I will tell them in passing, one thing which 
they may do—they can give their gifts. Perhaps the 
gifts of all of us, but certainly the gifts of the ma- 
jority of the rich as a class, are shamefully inade- 
quate. We do not for one moment say to them: 
“Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor ;” no 
one in the least dreams of interpreting that as a uni- 
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versal demand. Let them keep their riches and use 
them as the stewards of them in the name of God ; 
but when every year one reads of sales of ormolus, 
and bric-a-brac, and furniture, which in two days re- 
alize £76,000; when one reads of 600 guineas being 
given for a pair of candlesticks, and several thou- 
sands of pounds for bits of china, it is little short of 
monstrous that in such a city as London only £1,500 
should have been contributed from these bursting 
coffers for the spiritual needs of this great city. Will 
they give only two mites to God, and myriad talents 
to luxurious superfluities? The rich have their im- 
mense responsibility in the matter, and woe to them 
and woe to their children, if they do not recognize it. 
But most of us are far from rich, yet we do have our 
proportionate responsibility, for we are members of 
the Church of Christ, and the Church of Christ, if 
she be faithful and not dead, is the only force which 
can cope with these colossal and menacing problems. 
And by the Church I mean every one, be he Roman- 
ist, Baptist, Quaker, or what he may, who loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth. It is not 
by Church arrogance, or Church exclusiveness, or 
Church rubrics, or finical and fantastic superstitions, 
or any rosewater of that kind that this mighty work 
can be done. It cannot be done now as it would 
have been done by such means eighteen hundred 
years ago in the world of heathendom; it must be 
done by your generosity. But it must also be done 
far more by your individual earnestness and your in- 
dividual work ; it cannot be done by cliques and par- 
ties, and pedantic theologies and religious factions; 
it must be done by Christians, by all Christians be- 
cause they are Christians. 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 
In planting, the greatest care is exercised ; when the 
soil is not naturally good, holes are dug two feet deep 
and nine feet in diameter, and filled with good rich 
loam. The trees are lifted from the nursery with the 
greatest care, to preserve as far as possible the roots, 
and in transit to prevent them from drying or freez- 
ing. In planting, the soil is packed closely around 
the roots, and one copious watering is given. A tree 
protector is at once placed around them, for the pur- 
pose of preventing them from being shaken by the 
winds or gnawed by horses, and perhaps what is 
most important of all, to shade the stems of the trees 
until their own foliage is sufficient todoso. For this 
last reason, the best and cheapest tree protector yet 
used is one made of wooden strips placed three in- 
ches apart, and bound with iron hoops; this gives 
the necessary shade to the stem, and at the same 
time allows free circulation of air. The best height 
for the tree box is six feet. This shading referred to 
is all-important; when trees are growing in forests 
or in the nursery, they shade one another, and it 
must be evident, if set out without any protection 
from the blazing sun in the streets of a city, they 
must suffer. Many thousands of deciduous trees, 
both fruit and ornamental, perish annually the first 
year of planting through this cause. When taken 


from the closely planted nursery-rows, and exposed 
to the full sun and air, the change is too great, and 
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unless the season is especially aaentiie however 
carefully the planting may have been done, large 
losses must ensue unless the stems are shaded. Trees 
in orchards and other enclosures can be shaded by 
wrapping the stems up to the lower branches with 
straw or anything that will shade the trunk from the 
sun; but for trees in streets and elsewhere, exposed 
to injury, the slatted box is the best method of shad- 
ing. The grand success in planting the avenues in 
Washington is, no doubt, due largely to the persist- 
ent use of this precaution, for it is never omitted, 
and the results attest its value. All trees for two 
years after planting are cultivated, just as if they 
were acrop of corn or potatoes, by the soil being 
stirred by a pronged hoe for four or five feet from 
the stem in all directions. 

The success with one tree used in Washington 
is a matter of interest to all cities where soft coal 
is used. The Carolina poplar is found to be one of 
the most vigorous growers, and one of the most 
beautiful in leaf and form. It is similar to the Lom- 
bardy poplar in shape, but the head is fuller, its foli- 
age is thick, and the leaves large, dark, and glossy. 
It grows rapidly from cuttings, and it is found that it 
will flourish even where a pall of coal smoke is thick 
enough to darken the atmosphere. In addition to 


these valuable if not wonderful characteristics, it is 
regarded as an anti-malarial tree, because of its great 
capacity for absorbing water from the soil. Mr. 
Smith has named it the “American eucalyptus,” and 
has used it most extensively in the lower portions of 
the city, and has given many thousands of it for 


planting on those sections of the Potomac flats which 
have been reclaimed. 

The Tree Commission have also discovered a 
method of cultivating another tree, which will flour- 
ish in Western cities in spite of smoke, but which 
has been generally abandoned on account of the dis- 
agreeable odor given out when it is in bloom ; thisis 
the ailantus, which is semi-tropical and beautiful in 
appearance, but disagreeable in odor. The simple 
operation of cutting back the branches every second 
year, thus preventing it from flowering, removes the 
whole difficulty. It is therefore in contemplation to 
restore it to the streets of Washington. 

Such is the effect of the wonderful growth of the 
street trees, seen from the Capitol or other high 
buildings, that it to some extent presents the appear- 
ance of a city built in a forest. Many streets are now 
completely arched by trees throughout their entire 
length. Malaria, once such a bane to Washington, 
has been materially checked, and the night temper- 
ature during summer, that used to be almost unen- 
durable, has now been materially lessened. The un- 
protected sidewalks open to the direct rays of the 
sun stored up heat during the day, which was rarely 
exhausted before morning ; but now the shaded pave- 
ment absorbs little heat, and the nights are compar- 
atively cool.—Peter Henderson, in Harper’ 8 Magazine. 


A e@reat mind observes great laws, broad inward 
principles, guides its conduct by fixed and deter- 
minate methods; while a weak mind sets order at 
defiance and imagines itself to be free when it is 
simply lawless.— Menzies. 
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WHAT A HIGHER | EDUCAT TION MEANS. 


Wuen a“ higher education” is demanded, for any 
class of persons—as women—it means that it has be- 
come desirable to train their faculties for more diffi- 
cult work than that traditionally assigned to them, 
and also that it is desirable to enable them to get 
more enjoyment out of any work that they do. The 
necessary correlative of the possession of powers is 
the opportunity for their exercise. The existence of 
a larger class of effectively educated women must in- 
crease their demand for a larger share in that part of 
the world’s work which requires trained intelligence. 
Of this, literature and other art is one and only one 
portion. The work of the professions, of the upper 
regions of industry, commerce, and finance, the 
work of scientific and of political life, is the work ap- 
propriate to theintelligences which have proved them- 
sel vesequal toa course oftraining at once complex and 
severe. A person destined to receive a superior edu- 
cation is expected to develop more vigorous mental 
force, to have a larger mental horizon, to handle 
more complex masses of ideas than another. From 
the beginning, therefore, he must not merely receive 
useful information, but be habituated to perform 
difficult mental operations, for only in this way can 
the sum of mental power be increased. The order, 
arrangement, and sequence of the ideas he acquires 
must be as carefully planned as is the selection of 
the ideas themselves, because upon this order and 
internal proportion his mental horizon depends. He 
must be trained in feats of sustained attention, and 
in the collocation and association of elementary 
ideas into complex combinations. Since ideas are 
abstractions from sense-perceptions, he mnst be ex- 
ercised in the acquisition of accurate, rapid, far- 
reaching, and delicate sense-perceptions, in their 
memorization, and in the representative imagination 
which may recall them at will, and be able to ab- 
stract from them, more or less remotely, ideas. Hab- 
its of rich association of ideas must be formed, and 
of pleasure in their contemplation. And very early 
must be offered to the child problems to be solved, 
either by purely mental exertion, or by that com- 
bined with manual labor.—Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
in Popular ane i en 


THE TEA CHING OF PRA CE. 


At Gothenburg, in Sweden, there was recently held 
a convention in the interests of peace, at which rep- 
resentatives from the Scandinavian States, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark were present. An extended 
discussion took place on the subject of Pacific Edu- 
cation, and the importance of influencing children 
and young persons generally, in schools and at their 
homes, to take an interest in opposing the war spirit. 
One of the speakers remembered with pleasure the 
insertion, about fifty years ago, of some of Elihu 
Burritt’s “Olive Leaves,” in the Stockholm leading 
journal, the Aftonblad. (An encouragement, this, to 
our members to carry out the recommendation con- 
tained in the Address on War, lately issued by the 
Meetings for Sufferings of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, relative to the insertion, in journals, of our 
testimony on peace.) Another speaker regretted the 
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almost exclusively martial tone of every historical 
book placed in the hands of the young. Hallgren 
called attention to “the enthusiastic admiration 
which, throughout Sweden, is everywhere encour- 
aged for the exploits and career of the warrior-king 
Charles XII. He would not have anything which 
was really noble in King Charles, or other warriors, 
depreciated or ignored, but, at the same time, be 
would urge parents and teachers to set before their 
children the barren results, or even the mischievous 
consequences and disasters caused by these dazzling 
feats of merely physical heroism. The peace cause 
is not helped by depreciating the lives of soldiers, 
but rather by showing their inferiority to moral and 
religious achievements.” 

As having a practical bearing on the part of the 
topic just referred to, it will interest our readers to 
learn that Charles Shieldstream, of Palmer, Nebras- 
ka, a Swede who is greatly attached to Friends’ prin- 
ciples, holding with us the unchristian character of 
carnal warfare, has in manuscript a history of the 
times of Charles XII., which he is anxious to have 
published. The Scandinavian element in the North- 
west having a very large representation, it would ap- 
pear as though such a work might be one to bring 
some of that people to a new apprehension concern- 
ing the “glory ” of war. It is to be hoped that any 
who would like to forward the undertaking by con- 
ditionally subscribing for the book, or by otherwise 
assisting to alarger extent, will promptly communi- 
cate with the author, as above. He has a very good 
knowledge of our language, and the proposed book 
would, no doubt, be of general interest.—J. W. L., in 
The Student. 


SEEKING A SITUATION. 
WueEwn seeking a situation, do not propose to take an 
advanced post. Ask for a chance to work, beginning 
at the bottom. You may be considered qualified for 
something better, yet be placed at the foot to test 
your temper and fidelity—to ascertain if you will be 
“ faithful over a few things,” as a qualification to be- 
come “a ruler over many things.” If you sweep, 
make fires, dust, do anything and everything 
promptly and cheerfully ; you will be advanced so 
fast as you are seen to have mastered your allotted 
position. Grumbling at your lot, and asking to be 
put forward, will disgust your superiors, who are 
perhaps planning to obtain some one to fill your 
place that you may be put forward. Men like to 
manage their own business—dislike to have boys 
make suggestions as to their own occupation or pay. 
Plants are not put in large pots until, by healthy grow- 
ing, they seemed to have filled the small ones. If a 
puny plant were to tease the gardener for a large pot, 
or open air planting, he would wisely say, “ Fill the 
place you occupy first, and thus show your adapta- 
tion to a larger one;” or, in disgust, he would jerk 
out the feeble starveling and put a vigorous successor 
in its place. Many a boy has lost his situation be- 


cause he whined for a post of duty beyond his pre- 
sent capacity to fill. 

He who, in store or shop, begins at the bottom 
and learns how to do everything, and is competent 





| to every duty, has his position and ultimate success 


in his own keeping; and he will be sought after by 
many, if it is known he is at liberty to accept of a 
new engagement. We have seen a faithful boy take 
a selfish man’s place in a shop or store, having, of 
course, increased responsibilities, a more elevated 
position, and better pay than before.—From “ Choice 
of Pursuits.” 


HE REMEMBERED. 


Many years ago Abram Dodge, of Ipswich, Mass., 
owned a beautiful horse which was the pet of the 
family. He was admired by all who knew his play- 
fulness and good qualifications. In the summer it 
was Mr. Dodge’s habit occasionally to have a frolic 
with his horse in his barnyard, then let him out 
alone, and he would go to the river, which was about 
one-third of a mile distant, where he would bathe, 
then go to a common and roll on the grass, then start 
for home ; his stable was renovated for him while he 
was gone, and his breakfast put in his crib. If he 
met his master be would show some coltish pranks, 
run for the stable, pull out the wooden pin that fas- 
tened the door with his teeth, and rush to his man- 
ger to find his food. One night the horse was stolen 
from the stable. After the expiration of sixteen 
years Mr. Dodge was at the tavern when a man drove 
a horse up to the door. Mr. Dodge at once recognized 
his horse and told the driver his reason for believing 
it to be his; the man told his story of whom he 
bought the horse, and that he had owned him for 
several years. It was finally agreed, that if the horse 
would, on being taken to his old stable, go through 
the habit of bathing, rolling on the grass, and pull- 
ing the pin from tbe stable door as above described, 
that Mr. Dodge should have him. When the horse 
was let out into his old yard he viewed the premises 
for a moment, then started for his old bath tub, then 
for bis green towel on the common, then to his old 
stable, pulled the wooden pin, won for himself a 
good meal, and his old master his favorite horse. 
These facts are vouched for by reliable residents of 
the beantiful, picturesque old town, and show conclu- 
sively the long memory of our noble animal.— Lowell 
Courier. 


I am not quite sure of the boundary which separates 
them. The first was the lovely sight of the haw- 
thorn in full bloom. I was surprised to see it look- 
ing at a distance likea young apple-tree covered with 
new fallen snow. [shall never see the word haw- 
thorn in poetry again without the image of the 
snowy but far from chilling canopy rising before me. 
It is the very bower of young love, and has done 
more than any growth of the forest to soften the 
doom brought npon man by the fruit of the forbid- 
tree. Presently I heard a souncto which I had never 
listened before, and which I have never heard since 
—Coooo—coo0o0! Nature had sent one cuckoo from 
her aviary to sing his double note for me, that I might 
not pass away from her pleasing show without once 
hearing the call so dear to the poets.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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THE PHYSIQUE OF THE SAVAGE. 

[The following interesting article by Dr. Given, of the 
Carlisle Indian School, appears in the monthly journal 
published there, The Red Man.} 

THERE is a general impression that savagery means 
high physical health and that in former ages men’s 
strength and stature were greater than now. What 
have we to-day, we ask ourselves, to compare with 
the athletes of Greece and Rome? 

Yes, what? What has best developed the human 
body, the life of the ancients or of the moderns? 

The trend of testimony goes to show that both in 
stature and prowess the moderns have the advan- 
tage. They can lift heavier weights, and they are 
not behind in speed or agility. A short time since a 
student of the California University made a ranning 
jump of more than nineteen feet, a record dfficult to 
beat by Greek or Roman athlete. Among evidences 
of the greater size of men in modern times the 

forth American Review asserts that the suits of armor 
in the Tower of London would to-day cramp a boy 
of sixteen,and that the old Greek sarcophagi are 
half a head too short for the average man of the 
nineteenth century. 

The civilization that has the Great Physician for 
its founder has learned that spiritual growth, mental 
work, that great preserver of health, the lessening of 
human misery in physical conditions at least, the 
immense gain in shelter, heat and food, have brought 
about better physical development and a longer aver- 
age of life than any training possible to the eavage. 

The uncivilized man has not a good physical con- 
stitution. Indifference to exposure, utter disregard 
of all sanitary laws, irregular habits, alternations of 
gormandizing and fasting, consanguineous marriages, 
all tend to physical deterioration. 

These habits, belonging to the Indian in common 
with all savage races, make bim in this state less 
healthy than in civilization. 

In proof of this assertion come the statements of 
those who have the best means of knowing, the agents 
and physicians on the different reservations. 

The agent from Standing Rock Agency, Dakota, in 
his report for 1887, says : 

“Out of a population of about forty-five hundred 
there were one hundred and ninety-nine deaths re- 
sulting chiefly from scrofula and consumption.” 

From the report of the physician, Quapaw Agency, 
Indian Territory, comes the statement that in winter 
pulmonary diseases prevail, and owing to the fact 
that many of these Indians are afflicted with phthisis, 
in some of its stages, pneumonia and bronchitis are 
quite serious and often fatal. “Among the Modocs 
and Quapaws” he says “ we have strumous diseases 
in all their varied forms almost universally.” 


Among these two tribes more deaths have occurred | 


from consumption than from all other diseases. 


The agent from the Fort Peck Agency, Montana, | 


in the report for the same year says : 

“ There has been little sickness other than chronic 
affections and consumption, which have prevailed 
among the Indians more or less for many years.” 

From Klamath Agency, Oregon, the physician says 
in his report for 1887: 


“The prevailing disease among the Indians is con- 
sumption. The number of deaths this year has been 
in excess of the births.” 

Reports like these which might be quoted by 
scores make it evident that scrofula and consumption 
are the diseases of the Indian. 

The testimony of missionaries, explorers, travel- 
ers, and of others who have studied the subject as it 
is presented in foreign countries, shows that among 
savage races every where there is this same predispo- 
sition, 

With the Indian, in addition to the inheritance of 
savagery, comes the indolence of the reservation. 
There is no longer the healthful exercise of the chase, 
there is no longer the consciousness that they must 
find this food or starve, and hunger is the earliest 
and the most unremitting stimulus to exertion, which 
is probably the reason why the human race has a 
stomach. The Government has given him abundance 
of indolence, and, lest through wearying of this he 
should try to join in the activity about him, it has 
drawn around him a cordon which watched over by 
the jealous eyes of the settler has proved to him as 
fatal as the death line of Libby and of Andersonville. 

This enforced indolence is the death lethargy of 
the race. To come away from the miasma that in- 
duces it, to break through this cordon is the only 
hope of life. 

All legislation and education should have for its 
object the destruction of the tribal and reservation 
systems and the incorporation of the Indians into the 
body of our national life. 

The best health conditions among the Carlisle stu- 
dents are found in those who are out on farms, the 
constant demand upon their physical powers and the 
varied diet of the farmer being conducive to the de- 
velopment of good physical systems.- The stronger 
the body can be made the better able it is to resist 
inherited tendency, and the better the brain will be. 

O. G. Given, School Physician. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
Tue teachers of the United States in connection with 
their annual meeting July, 17th to 20th, at San Fran- 
cisco, will be offered the grandest excursion imagina- 
ble, and at rates extremely low considering the long 
distances to be traveled, which will average west of 
the Missouri river and St. Paul nearly 5,000 miles. 

' It is the general feeling among the teachers, that 
while the west bound trip may be made via Kansas 
City, Council Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction and 
any one of the Southern Transcontinental lines, the 
return trip must be made by the great Yellowstone 
Park and dining car route—the popular Northern Pa- 
cific railroad,—the Yellowstone Park being the point 
towards which all eyes are directed. The recent com- 
pletion of the all-rail route between San Francisco 
| and Portland, Ore., called the “ Shasta Line,” as well 
| as the completion of the Cascade division of the 
North Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, the point of 
junction with the old route along the Columbia river, 
will make this the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should see for 
themselves that the return portion of the transconti- 
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nental excursion ticket, which will be issued them at 
St. Louis, New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the return trip 
via Portland, Ore. and the Northern Pacific railroad. 


The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, Alaska, is one of 


the principal attractions possessed by this route.— 
Educational News. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Pope has issued a long encyclical on the slavery 
question. After referring to the teachings of the Bible, 
he urges the abandonment of slave-dealing in Egypt, the 
Soudan, and Zanzibar, and reiterates his condemnation of 
the practice. He demands protection for missionaries in 
Africa, and praises Dom Pedro for abolishing slavery in 
Brazil. 

—The Yale faculty have just passed a law which for- 
bids absolutely the use of intoxicating liquor in any shape 
whatsoever in any of the societies or organizations of 
students of the university. A member of the faculty said 
recently that the law had not been passed on account 
of any especial excesses among the students, but as 
a matter of general university policy. The action will 
affect in the academic department the sophomore socie- 
ties, the junior societies, and two of the senior societies. 
All the societies of the Sheffield Scientific School will be 
more or less affected. 

—A telegram from Duluth says the recent heavy rains 
have caused the greatest flood ever known in Northern 
Minnesota. Along the banks of logging streams tributary 
to the St. Louis river, millions of acres of land are over- 
flowed, and loss of life is feared. Part of the village of 
Cloquet is completely submerged. The immense saw mills 
are flooded and abandoned, and in the booms 80,000,000 
logs were jammed on the morning of the 17th instant, and 
by night the number had swelled to over 200,000,000. All 
country bridges were carried away. The village of Fond 
du Lac is under water. At Cloquette, Wisconsin, on the 
13th instant, several million feet of logs broke loose from 
the booms and went tearing down the stream to an island 
on which several hundred people lived. Eleven houses 
were carried away, and about forty other buildings are 
surrounded by water eight feet deep. The Duluth railroad 
at Fond du Lac, is under two feet of water, and the de- 
pots and other buildings have been abandoned. The loss 
to lumbermen at Cloquette will be very heavy. The dam- 
age thus far is estimated at $500,000. 

—The miners and colliers of the north of England 
were once very superstitious. Less than fifty years ago 
the miner thought it a baleful augury to meet a woman 
on his pitward path in the morning. The evil omen was 
heightened if the woman was bare-footed. Red hair was 
the superlative feature of bad luck. It is said the women 
turned the prejudice to comfortable account. They dare 
not, in fact were not expected to, leave their beds till all 
the workers had been safely and snugly engaged with the 
“cleek.” Nowadays the miner’s wife is the first to sound 
the work alarm in the morning. 

—The returns of the accidents on British railways for 
1887 show a rate of mortality which is far beyond any fig- 
ures of American railways. During the year 919 persons 
were killed and 3,590 injured. This, however, inclades 
persons passing over the roads at level crossings and tres- 
passers on the tracks—-among these there being 70 suicides, 
But to the figures above given are to be added accidents 
which occurred on the premises of railway companies but 
were not caused by the movement of the companies’ ve- 
hicles, which make the total number of personal accidents 








reported to the Board of Trade by the several railway com- 
panies for the year aggregate 977 persons killed and 7,747 
injured. This is equivalent to an average of 24 persons 
every day of the year, or one every hour, either killed or 
injured in connection with or as the result of the opera- 
tions of the railways in Great Britain. Yet the total mile- 
age of these railways is only about 20,000 miles, or less 


than one-seventh of the railway mileage of the United 
States. 








—The New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, (Ortho- 
dox) recently in session at Newport, R. I., adopted a memo- 
rial to Congress, praying that body, in the exercise of the 
authority vested in it by the Constitution, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, “to take prompt and effective 
measures to suppress the exportation of all intoxicating 
liquors to the continent of Africa, and to endeavor to se- 
cure the codperation of other nations in this righteous act.” 

—There was one session of the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy this year, held Sixth month 16th. It was devoted 
to the memory of the late A. Bronson Alcott, and there 


were addresses by Professor W. T. Harris, the Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, and others, 


—The new prohibitory law in New Jersey provides that 
the local option elections shall not be held within sixty 
days of a general election. In four or five of the counties 
the petitions for elections were presented in time for the 
courts to have ordered the elections to take place this sum- 
mer, but in two of them ex-Governor Abbett, the attorney 
of the liquor dealers, managed to consume so much time in 
the examination of witnesses that the election had to be 
postponed. In one of these counties, Camden, public indig- 
nation ran so high that in the city of Camden the Council 
has increased the license fee from $250 to $1,000. 

—On the 19th inst. the Philadelphia Sanitarium, in its 
new quarters at Red Bank, on the Delaware, formally 
opened the twelfth season of its good work. During the 
day 1,552 persons, 662 of whom were adults, passed through 
the entrance, by far the largest number that has ever been 
present at an opening. In previous years the number was 
usually in the neighborhood of 500. From this time on 
during the season the institution, with its delightful sur- 
roundings, will accommodate every day, except Sunday, all 
the mothers with ailing children who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered, and who are gladly wel- 
comed to enjoy the liberal hospitality of the place.— Public 
Ledger. 

—On the 20th inst. the first woman to be admitted to 
membership in the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
was elected in the person of Dr. Mary Willits, an 1881 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College, (and a graduate 
of Swarthmore College), by a vote of 107 to 39. The ques- 
tion of the admission of women has occasioned discussion 
for years, the majority up to this time having been adverse 
to favorable action. 

—Mrs. Emma W. Hayden has given to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of this city in trust, the sum of twenty- 
five-hundred dollars, to be known as the Hayden Memorial 
Geological Fund, in commemoration of her husband, the 
late Prof. Ferdinand V. Hayden, LL.D. According to the 
terms of the trust, a bronze medal, and the balance of the 
interest arising from the fund, are to be awarded annually 
for the best publication, exploration, discovery, or research 
in the sciences of geology and paleontology, or in such par- 
ticular branches thereof as may be designated. The award, 
and all matters connected therewith, are to be determined 
by a committee to be selected in an appropriate manner 
by the Academy. The recognition is not to be confined to 
American naturalists.— The American. 
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—Teachers’ Trip to San Francisco: Excursionists 
start from Philadelphia, Seventh month 5th, going by 
Penna. R. R. to Chicago, thence by Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, Denver and Rio Grande, and Central Pacific. The 
arrangements promise to be very complete. The Penna. 
R. R. advertises twenty different routes. Stop-overs are 
allowed on all trains west of the Missouri, the time for the 
westward journey being thirty days, and for the round trip 
ninety days. The excursionists are required to arrive in 
San Francisco not later than Seventh month 18th, at which 
time the business sessions of the National Educational As- 
sociation begin. The fare from Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco and return is $91.30. 


—The National Prohibition Convention, was held in 
Indianapolis on the 3lst ult. Over 1,000 delegates were 
present from forty-two States and Territories, and a fund 
of $30,000 was raised in open convention to be used as a 
campaign fund. The seventh article of their platform 
endorses woman's suffrage. Another feature of the Con- 
vention was the “camp-fire” of an organization of Ex- 
Union and Ex-Confederate soldiers and their sons who 
are interested in the cause of Prohibition. 


—In the month of April last two German travelers, 
Lenk and Topf, undertook the ascent of the volcano of 
Iztaccihuatl, the neighbor of Popocatepetl, in Mexico, 
whose summit reaches an elevation of about 17,000 feet. 
They failed to reach the very top, but the expedition fully 
rewarded their efforts, as they report the existence of a 
glacier. It has not been supposed hitherto that there 
were any glaciers in this part of the American Continent. 


—Prof. Virchow, on his return from his recent tour to 
Greece and Egypt, gave to the Berlin Medical Society, of 
which he is President, a glowing account of the reception 
he had everywhere encountered at the hands of his col- 
leagues in Egypt as tvell as in Greece, and testified to the 
strides which the science of medicine has made in those 
countries. Arab physicians vied with each other in ten- 
dering him hospitality, and in reciprocating their flatter- 
ing attentions he was fortunate in being able to avail him - 


self of the services of such an interpreter as his compan- 
ion, Dr. Schliemann. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Republican National Convention met at Chicago, 
on the 19th inst., and on the 25th nominated Benjamin 
Harrison, of Indiana, for President, and Levi P. Morton, 
of New York, for Vice-President. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted as an addition to the platform : 

“The first concern of good government is the virtue 
and sobriety of the people and the purity of their homes. 
The Republican party cordially sympathizes with all wise 
and well directed efforts for the promotion of temperance 
and morality.” 


GENERAL Par.ip H. SHERIDAN, though somewhat im- 
proved, is still very ill. His removal from Washington to 
some cooler locality is proposed. 


TREMENDOUS thunder showers visited Pottsville and 
the Wyoming Valley on the afternoon of the 23d. At 
Pottsville it rained so hard that“ in ten minutes the 
sewer inlets were clogged with debris and the streets were 
submerged to a depth of from one to three feet. At Pitts- 
ton many buildings were struck and damaged by light- 
ning, and a miner named Brady was killed. The rainfall 
was tremendous, flooding many large tracts in the country 
districts, and covering the Lehigh Valley Railroad tracts 
in places with from one to two feet of water. 







EMPEROR WILLIAM II. has issued addresses to the army 
the navy,and to the people. The tone of these missives 
gives some apprehension that the new sovereign will not 
pursue the peaceful policy of his deceased father. It is 
stated that he has expressed his intention of retaining Bis- 
marck as Prime Minister. The latter, it is generally be- 
lieved, will in every case postpone war as long as possible. 

THE Indian Appropriation bill has passed both Houses, 
with various amendments for carrying out the Land in Sev- 
eralty Act and improving facilities for education and civil- 
ization. One among them provides that the children of 
Indians taking their lauds in severalty shall not be ex- 
cluded, as there was question whether they might not be, 
from the benefits of the appropriations for education. The 
Carlisle School gets an additional appropriation of $18,000 
for a new building, and the Hampton school an extra thou- 
sand for the transportation of an additional number of In- 
dian youth, to be trained and supported without further 


expense to Government, at the School, or among Eastern 
farmers. 


THERE is a bill before the English Parliament which 
holds employers liable for injuries sustained by working- 


men on account of defective conditions of the works or for 
other reasons, 


A LARGE International Missionary Convention is at 
present assembled in London. Questions such as the rela 
tion of educational to purely missionary work, and the ex” 


tent to which native helpers are to be used in teaching are 
to be discussed. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac for 1889. Any corrections in the 
times of holding meetings, etc., should be forwarded aT 
ONCE to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St., for in- 
sertion in the forthcoming almanac. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Concord Quarter. The commit- 
tee on Circular Meetings within Concord Quarter, met on 
Seventh-day, the 16th instant, and appointed one to be 
held in Goshen Friends’ Meeting-house on First-day, the 
Ist of Seventh month, at 3 o'clock. 

Also one to be held in Darby Friends’ Meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 2nd of Twelfth month next, at 3 o’clock. 


*,* Teachers and others desiring to attend the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, and wishing to avail 
themselves of the benefits of club rates, are invited to 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 


reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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